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\ Herzog  Heine  Geduld 

Already  recognized  by  many  top  institutional  investors  as -a  leader,  Herzog  Heine  Geduld's 
reputation  for  service  is  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest. 

Unparalleled  expertise  in  the  movement  of  blocks  and  outstanding  personal  service- 
that  is  why  Herzog  Heine  Geduld  is  one  of  the  world's  leading 
institutional  equity  block  trading  firms. 

Market  Maker,  Market  Innovator,  Market  Leader. 


Established  1926. 
Member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange/SIPC. 


J NASDAQ  (800)  221-3600 
C g BRAD  ZIPPER,  JAMES  CORRAO 
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JERRY  LOGAN 

HERZOG  INTERNATIONAL  (800)  225-3271 

HETNE  TONY  FASONE,  RON  HAMMER 


New  York  / Jersey  City  HEINE  T0NY  fasone,  ron  hai 
Miami  / Philadelphia  p Uc 

Boston  / Chicago  / London  UrEiUU  LU  www.herzog.com 


fl  Preuieui  of  the  Great  Prosperity 


Charles  W.  Kadlec  is  a Managing  Director, 

J.  & W.  Seligman  & Co.  Incorporated,  and 
Chief  Investment  Strategist.  Seligman  Advisors,  Inc. 


J.  & W.  Seligman  & Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Investment  Managers  and  Advisors 

ESTABLISHED  1864 


100  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1001 7 


"We  are  witnessing  the  rise  of  a whole  new  generation  of 
investors  and  a dynamic  new  era  of  entrepreneurship  and 
economic  growth.  Few  understand  these  trends  better 
than  Chuck  Kadlec.  I think  DOW  100,000  may  be 
prophetic. " 

Steve  Forbes 

"Charles  Kadlec  liberates  us  from  the  investment  hang- 
overs of  the  1930s  and  1970s  and  explains  why  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  is  working  so  well  and  how 
remarkably  rewarding  the  beginning  of  the  new 
millennium  is  likely  to  be.  “ 

Byron  R.  Wien,  Chief  U.S.  Investment  Strategist 
Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter 

"Chuck  Kadlec  is  demonstrably  one  of  the  very  smartest 
people  on  Wall  Street.  He  is  also  a very  'practical  econo- 
mist' — well  versed  in  both  the  arcane  and  the  pragmat- 
ic. He  knows  of  what  he  writes  and,  frankly,  if  you  read 
carefully  what  he  has  written  you'll  not  only  be  smarter 
too,  but  you'll  also  more  than  likely  be  richer  as  a result. 
He  puts  the  individual's  role  in  society  into  perspective. 
This  book  is  a must  read.  I wish  I had  written  it. " 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  Laffer,  Chairman 
Laffer  Associates 

"Every  policymaker,  investor,  and  entrepreneur  should  read 
DOW  100,000  to  see  the  vital  link  between  good  eco- 
nomic policy,  long-term  growth  and  prosperity.  Chuck 
Kadlec  does  more  than  predict  where  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average  will  be  in  20  years,  so  one  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  concur  with  his  precise  forecast  to 
benefit  from  his  analysis.  He  clearly  demonstrates  how 
the  long-run  trend  of  the  market  is  up  given  correct  poli- 
cies and  shows  investors  how  to  implement  sound  invest- 
ment strategies  that  will  take  advantage  of  the  21st 
Century  bull  market. " 

Jack  Kemp,  Co-Director,  Empower  America 

"Prosperity  is  not  an  accident.  We  turned  New  Jersey 
around  with  good  policies  and  the  hard  work  of  its  many 
residents.  This  book  speaks  to  the  importance  of  every 
individual  in  producing  the  Great  Prosperity  that  Kadlec 
is  convinced  can  be  ours. " 

The  Honorable  Christine  Todd  Whitman 
New  Jersey 

“Readers  should  pay  heed  to  Kadlec's  targeting  of  positive 
changes  in  economic  policy  as  the  key  to  our  prosperit}'. 
His  claim  that  the  Dow  can  reach  100,000  by  2020  if 
economic  policy  stays  on  track  should  spur  the  readers  to 
read  the  book." 

Wayne  D.  Angel 

Sr.  Managing  Director  & Chief  Economist 
Bear,  Stearns  & Co.,  Inc. 

"Kadlec  delivers  what  he  promises:  a useful  guidebook  to 
the  Road  to  Dow  100,000  — what  will  get  us  there, 
what  could  go  wrong,  and  concrete  investment  strategies 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Great  Prosperity  that  lies  ahead. 
Financial  advisors  and  investors  who  are  looking  for  more 
than  a simplistic  prediction  of  the  future  to  help  them 
build  and  manage  their  wealth  will  get  a high  return  on 
their  investment  in  this  book. " 

Larry  Kudlow,  Chief  Economist 
American  Skandia 

September  1 999,  New  York  Institute  of  Finance/Prentice  Hall  Press 
Business/Personal  Finance/Investing 
6x9,  288  pages,  20  charts 
0-7352-0137-4,  $25.00,  Cloth 
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STOCKS  & BONDS 
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Stock  and  bond  video  catalogs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  and  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  etc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS) . . .6  video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe(PAL) ...$100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details.  ..800-717-9529. 

WANTED: 

A professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  and  bonds  on  a large  scale.  In  the  past  1 6 years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre. 

WANTED: 

A serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

• RAILROADS  (a  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

• MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

• AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Fargo,  etc.) 

GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. . .The  book  features. . .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
and  with  a flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpaid  for  Foreign. 


FWE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS' 

fc 4 


GEORGE  H. 

La  B ARRE 

GALLERIES 

I INC. 

P.0.  Box/46,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 

CALL:  800-71 7-9529  or  603-882-241 1 FAX:  603-882-4797 
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Everybody  Needs  A Nest  Egg 


Laperruque's  "Nest  Egg"  sculptures  are  delicately  balanced  pyramids  of  real  eggs 
on  which  images  of  actual  American  and  International  currencies,  stocks  and  bonds  have 
been  printed  using  the  Polaroid™  emulsion  transfer  method.  Every  sculpture  is  displayed 
in  a nest  under  a glass  dome.  Each  sculpture  is  hand-built,  unique  and  is  dated,  signed 
and  numbered  (except  for  single  eggs).  The  Nest  Eggs  are  available  in  four  sizes  - singles, 
small  with  4 eggs,  medium  with  10  and  large  with  approximately  20  eggs.  These  unique 
copyrighted  photo-sculptures  are  perfect  for  corporate  and  executive  gifts. 

Available  through 

R.  M.  Smythe  & Co.  Financial  Collectables  Gallery  - 212-943-1880 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History  - 212-908-4613 
Short  Hills  Art  Gallery  - 973-379-5577 
CBL  Fine  Art  Gallery  - 973-736-7776 

To  license  this  and  other  images  of  the  Nest  Egg  for  corporate  advertising  please  contact: 

G2  Productions,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  101  Short  Hills,  NJ  07078  973-912-0572 
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Founder’s 
Message 

By  John  E.  Herzog, 
Chairman 

Almost  one  year  ago, 
the  Museum’s  Trustees  convened  in  the 
historic  Alexander  Hamilton  Customs 
House,  just  down  Broadway  from  our 
gallery.  The  site  is  richly  significant  in 
financial  history  as  New  York’s  first 
customs  collection  point,  dating  to  a 
time  when  duties  on  imports  accounted 
for  much  of  the  federal  government’s 
revenue.  It  is  also  the  very  spot  where 
we  mounted  our  first  exhibit  io  years 
ago,  before  moving  to  our  present  loca- 
tion. Surrounded  by  reminders  of  our 
purpose  and  our  past,  we  tackled  the 
question,  “Who,  exactly,  is  our  audi- 
ence?” Stock  brokers?  Collectors? 
Tourists?  Students?  In  other  words, 
what  is  the  community  we  serve,  and 
how  are  we  positioning  ourselves  to 
better  meet  their  needs  and  expecta- 
tions in  the  next  century? 

It’s  a timely  set  of  questions,  being 
asked  by  museums  across  the  country. 
This  month,  the  American  Association 
of  Museums  (AAM),  on  behalf  of 
15,000  institutions  nationwide, 
released  the  results  of  its  year-long 
look  into  the  relationship  between 
museums  and  their  communities.  The 
results  show  the  burgeoning  popular 
support  for  museums  which  has  led  to 


record  visitorship  and  a museum 
building  boom. 

•Over  half  of  all  Americans  have 
visited  a museum  in  the  past  year 
(2.3  million  visits  per  day),  and 
overall  museum  attendance  is  up 
50%  from  a decade  ago. 

• Museums  rank  in  the  top  three 
vacation  destinations  for  families  of 
all  income  and  educational  ranges. 

• 88%  of  museums  offer  programs 
for  K-12  students. 

The  study  reaffirmed  widespread 
support  for  the  role  of  museums  as 
active  participants  in  education,  provid- 
ing hands-on  learning  experiences  and 
structured  programs  for  school  tours. 
The  conclusions  also  revealed  popular 
appreciation  for  museums  as  places 
which  preserve  and  put  us  in  touch  with 
our  past  and  keep  us  moving  forward 
while  teaching  valuable  lessons  of  his- 
tory’s successes  and  failures. 

This  isn’t  news  to  us.  Our  own  vis- 
itorship is  up  five-fold.  Our  school 
tours  have  increased  by  25%  over  this 
time  last  year.  The  Museum’s  member- 
ship has  more  than  doubled.  We  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  public’s 
reaction  to  what  we  are  doing, 
whether  it’s  a comment  in  the  guest 
book,  a word  to  the  volunteer  at  the 
front  desk,  or  a repeat  visit. 

In  the  year  since  the  Trustees  asked 
us  to  identify  our  core  audiences,  we 
have  begun  long-range  initiatives  to 


specifically  target  the  educational 
community,  to  improve  financial  liter- 
acy; and  the  business  and  financial 
communities,  to  deepen  our  relation- 
ship with  the  professional  women  and 
men  whose  stories  we  tell  in  our 
exhibits.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
making  a concerted  effort  to  expand 
our  outreach  to  raise  our  visibility  and 
our  meaningful  engagement  with  the 
other  communities  we  serve. 

Because  we  are  a non-profit  organiza- 
tion relying  on  public  support,  an 
important  part  of  this  long-range  plan- 
ning is  our  responsibility  to  ensure  the 
Museum’s  future.  This  will  increasingly 
require  support  not  only  from  members, 
but  from  public  and  private  sources  as 
well.  Towards  this  end,  the  AAM  study 
illuminated  an  alarming  disconnect 
between  enthusiastic  grass-root  support 
for  museums,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
marginalization  of  the  importance  of 
museums  by  many  policy-  and  decision- 
makers. The  statistics  I have  cited  defy 
the  dangerous  misperceptions  that 
museums  serve  limited  segments  of  the 
population,  are  not  “critical”  to  learn- 
ing, or  do  not  really  “improve”  one’s  life. 

Our  collective  challenge  is  to  be 
strong  advocates  for  the  community- 
building role  of  museums.  Saving  his- 
tory is  the  curator’s  toil.  Preserving 
and  strengthening  our  museums  is  a 
job  we  all  share.  Join  us.  Be  a volun- 
teer. Serve  on  a committee.  We  need 
your  help.  E3 


The  Museum  would  like  to  thank  these  members 
for  their  generous  recent  gifts: 

Sponsors  < — — ’ $1,000  Donors  $150 

Mr.  George  M.  Jones  III  Mr.  Robert  A.  Friedman 

Mr.  Roger  L.  Weston  Mr.  &t  Mrs.  Jay  Kramer 

Mr.  James  Lamb 
Mr.  Joseph  Liotta 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Rodgers,  Jr. 

The  Museum  thanks  all  contributors,  old  and  new,  for  their 
continued  support.  To  learn  how  you  or  your  organization 
can  participate  in  the  Museum’s  program,  educational,  and 
service  mission,  please  call  Brian  Thompson  at  212-908-4519 


MUSEUM 

AMERICAN 


FINANC1AU 

HISTORY 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
is  the  public  repository  of  documents,  stock 
and  bond  certificates,  engravings,  and  other 
historically  significant  artifacts  dedicated  to 
the  origins  and  history  of  the  American  capital 
markets. 

The  Museum  is  located  at  28  Broadway, 

New  York  City.  Hours:  10:00  a.m.  until  4:00 
p.m.  Tuesday-Saturday.  Donation  $2.00. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the 
Museum  at  212-908-4110. 
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Dave  Maddux,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Payroll  Association,  with 
Social  Security  Commissioner  Kenneth  S.  Apfel  at  the  “Charging  Bull”  outside  the  Museum. 


to  verify  that  their  earnings  have  been 
accurately  posted  on  their  Social  Secu- 
rity records. 

According  to  Dan  Maddux,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Payroll 
Association,  the  Social  Security  State- 
ment is  one  of  the  ways  the  United 
States  government  is  becoming  more 
user-friendly,  and  it  will  empower 
workers  to  be  more  responsible  for 
their  futures. 

Commissioner  Apfel  said  an 
objective  of  the  statement  is  to  famil- 
iarize Americans  with  the  Social 
Security  system,  and  to  “bring  Social 
Security  into  the  living  rooms  of  all 
Americans.” 

Every  American  citizen  over  the 
age  of  24  can  expect  to  receive  the 
Social  Security  Statement  each  year 
three  months  prior  to  his  or  her  birth- 
day. B3 


On  August  ii,  the  nation’s  social 
security  chief  came  to  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  Elistory  to  make 
news  and  make  financial  history  with 
a major  new  policy  initiative. 

Beginning  this  October,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (SSA)  will 
launch  the  largest  customized  mailing 


Museum  Chairman  John  E.  Herzog  (right) 
presents  an  antique  Social  Security  bank  to 
Social  Security  Commissioner  Kenneth  Apfel 


ever  undertaken  by  a federal  agency. 

Social  Security  Commissioner 
Kenneth  S.  Apfel  announced  at  the 
Museum  that  the  SSA  will  send  an 
annual  Social  Security  Statement  to 
125  million  workers  who  are  not 
currently  receiving  Social  Security 
benefits.  The  statement,  a result  of 
efforts  by  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
han,  will  contain  an  estimate  of  the 
monthly  retirement  benefit  the 
worker  would  receive  at  age  62  and 
age  70,  a projection  of  the  amount  of 
monthly  disability  benefit  the  worker 
could  be  entitled  to  should  he  or  she 
become  disabled,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  monthly  benefit  the  worker’s 
family  could  receive  should  the 
worker  die. 

The  four-page  statement  is  designed 
to  help  workers  with  financial  plan- 
ning by  providing  estimates  of  their 
benefits,  and  it  will  also  allow  workers 


FH  Writer 
Assumes 
IBSS  Post 

The  International  Bond  &c 
Share  Society  (IBSS)  announced  in 
the  August  issue  of  Scrtpophily  the 
appointment  of  Ian  Moncrief-Scott 
to  the  position  of  Worldwide  Media 
&:  Marketing  Director.  Moncrief- 
Scott,  a journalist  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  also  a contributing 
writer  to  Financial  History. 

The  current  issue  of  Scripophily, 
the  IBSS  quarterly  publication, 
also  features  articles  on  The 
Rochlitz  Coal  Mining  Company, 
Erlanger  Cotton  Bonds,  and  The 
Cote  d’Azur,  mi 
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Rockefeller  Events 
Extend  Exhibit  Outreach 


The  Museum  extended  the 
outreach  of  “Rockefeller  Redis- 
covered” beyond  the  gallery 
walls  with  a full  schedule 
of  exhibit-related  events,  includ- 
ing Rockefeller  walking  tours, 
bus  trips  to  the  Kykuit  estate  in 
Tarrytown,  and  a champagne 
coach  tour  of  Rockefeller- 
related  sites.  On  September  15, 
the  Museum  hosted  a sympo- 
sium entitled  “Historical  Per- 
spective on  Monopolies”  at 
New  York  University. 

For  those  who  missed  the 
August  Kykuit  trip,  the  Museum 
will  offer  a second  excursion  to 
Kykuit  on  Saturday,  October  30. 
The  bus  will  leave  the  Museum 
at  9 a.m.,  and  tickets  may  be 
purchased  in  the  Museum  Shop 
for  $50  any  time  before  the  bus 
departs.  HU 


The  house  and  fountain  at  the  Rockefeller  Kykuit 
estate  in  Tarrytown,  New  York. 


“Retrospective” 
Brings  Museum 
to  TV  Audience 


This  July,  CNN/ii  launched  its 
first  weekly  television  segment  on 
the  subject  of  financial  history.  “Ret- 
rospective,” hosted  by  noted  anchor 
Myron  Kandel,  is  a major  step 
towards  educating  the  public  about 
the  country’s  business  and  financial 
history,  a subject  that  has  long  been 
ignored  in  schools.  Kandel  himself  is 
a life-long  collector  and  financial  his- 
tory enthusiast. 

The  Museum  of  American  Finan- 
cial History  plays  a key  role  in  the 
production  of  the  segment,  which 
depicts  an  important  event  occurring 
each  week  in  financial  history.  Visual 
and  voice-over  acknowledgements 
credit  the  Museum’s  behind-the- 
scenes  assistance.  Each  week,  Com- 
munications Manager  Kristin  Richard 
researches  topics  and  provides  certifi- 
cates and  financial  artifacts  for  use  on 
the  show. 

Myron  Kandel’s  “Retrospective” 
airs  Thursdays  on  CNN/77,  between 
2:30-3:00  p.m.  The  museum  is  work- 
ing with  the  network’s  production 
and  public  relations  staff  to  incorpo- 
rate the  segments  into  a web-based 
educational  curriculum.  Ha 
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Museum  “Goes 
With  the  Flow” 

As  the  Rockefeller  exhibit  continues  to  pull  in 
record  foot  traffic  and  press  attention,  the  curatorial  staff 
has  been  at  work  preparing  for  the  next  feature  exhibit, 
“Erie  Canal:  Locks,  Stocks,  and  Barrels.”  An  official  kick- 
off venue  for  New  York  State’s  year-long  observance  of  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Canal,  the  exhibit  is  set  to  open  for 
member,  student  and  press  preview  in  December  and  pub- 
licly throw  open  the  doors  with  a round  of  events  in  early 
January,  when  the  state  launches  its  commemorative  calen- 
dar. The  inaugural  installation  of  this  traveling  exhibit, 
curated  by  author  and  Canal  historian  Allon  Schoener,  will 
tap  Museum  holdings  which  depict  the  role  of  the  Canal  in 
New  York  City’s  early  rise  as  a world-class  commercial  cen- 
ter. The  exhibit  will  subsequently  be  displayed  in  a number 
of  upstate  museums  and  historic  sites. 

“We  are  thrilled  with  the  generous  support  this  exhibit 
has  received  from  state  agencies,”  says  Executive  Director 


Erie  Canal  and  Locks , Lockport,  New  York. 


Brian  Thompson.  “They  share  our  commitment  to  mount 
an  exhibit  with  a vibrant  educational  component,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  display  will  be  open  in  time  for  peak  end  of 
school-year  student  and  school  group  traffic.  Assistance  is 
being  provided  by  the  New  York  State  Canal  Corporation, 
the  NY  State  Historical  Association,  and  the  State  Council 
on  Waterways.  EO 


Press  Rolls  in  New 
Engraving  Exhibit 

An  intaglio  hand  printing  press  is  featured  in  the 
permanent  display,  “The  Art  of  Finance:  Printing  & Engrav- 
ing,” in  the  Museum  gallery.  This  type  of  press  was  used  for 
most  of  the  19th  century  to  print  engraved  (intaglio)  docu- 
ments, such  as  banknotes  and  securities. 

Long  arms  were  used  to  turn  the  top  drum,  and  all  oper- 
ations were  done  by  hand.  A steel  or  copper  plate  was 
placed  on  the  bed  and  thoroughly  coated  with  ink  of  thick, 
sticky  consistency.  Then,  the  ink  was  polished  off  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  by  hand,  so  that  it  remained  only  in  the 
grooves.  A piece  of  damp  paper  was  then  laid  on  the  plate 
and  the  arms  were  pulled,  which  moved  the  bed  between  the 
two  rollers,  putting  great  pressure  on  the  paper  on  the  plate. 
The  paper  was  then  removed  from  the  plate,  and  the  ink 
had  come  out  of  the  grooves  in  the  plate  adhering  to  the 
paper.  When  dry,  this  resulted  in  the  “raised”  feeling  char- 
acteristic of  engraving. 

Presses  of  this  type  are  still  used  today  for  “proving”  a 
new  die  or  plate,  or  doing  very  small  quantities  of  intaglio 
printing.  The  press  is  on  loan  to  the  Museum  from  engrav- 
ing enthusiasts  Mark  and  Nancy  Tomasko.  Mark,  who 
curated  the  American  Bank  Note  exhibit  in  1996,  is  hon- 
orary curator  of  the  Museum’s  collection  of  engravings.  BD 


Mark  Tomasko  operates  intaglio  printing  press  in  Museum. 
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Goldman  Sachs, 
Sears  Roebuck, 
and  the  Revolution 
in  Firm  Valuation 


By  Dan  Cooper  & Brian  Grinder 

Imagine  a financial  market- 
place where  real  (hard)  values 
of  assets-in-place  determine  the 
amount  of  capital  a firm  can  raise. 
In  this  scenario,  firms  primarily 
raise  funds  for  hard  asset  expansion. 
Since  firms  in  this  market  can  raise 
funds  based  on  what  specific  assets 
they  then  purchase  and  control,  firm 
growth  would  naturally  be  very  nar- 
rowly defined. 

In  fact,  this  was  the  financial  cli- 
mate in  America  until  Goldman 
Sachs  revolutionized  firm  valuation 
by  introducing  the  concept  of  earn- 
ing power  with  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company  initial  public  offering. 
This  innovation  was  introduced  at  a 
pivotal  time  for  both  firms.  Sears 
desperately  needed  a large  cash 
influx,  and  Goldman  Sachs  wanted 
to  play  a significant  role  in  the  stock 
underwriting  business.  Neither  firm 
could  possibly  have  understood  the 
import  of  what  they  were  about  to 
do  together. 

The  Problem 

In  1906,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany was  a well-established  firm  that 
was  beginning  to  experience  severe 
growth  problems.  Sears  had  con- 
structed a series  of  buildings  and 
warehouses  in  Chicago  over  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  but  its  growth  was 
such  that  it  was  forced  to  lease  a sig- 


nificant amount  of  space  in  the  area 
surrounding  the  company’s  head- 
quarters. This  major  investment  in 
capital,  combined  with  the  need  to 
finance  ever-increasing  sales  levels, 
had  put  the  firm  in  a serious  cash 
crunch  by  the  end  of  1905.  In  fact, 
net  working  capital  fell  nearly  83 
percent  in  1905  because  of  the  heavy 
capital  expenditures.  Furthermore, 
the  scattered  operations  led  to 
increasing  confusion  in  the  com- 
pany’s operations,  as  delivery  wag- 
ons clogged  the  streets  outside  the 
company’s  rented  facilities. 

In  early  1906,  Julius  Rosenwald, 
the  company’s  treasurer,  went  to 
New  York  to  secure  a loan  from 
Goldman,  Sachs  and  Company  for 
$5  million.  The  funds  were  to  be 
used  to  finance  a huge  mail  order 
plant  in  Chicago  where  operations 
could  be  consolidated.  Sears  was  a 
very  important  client  for  Goldman 
Sachs  and  was  the  financial  firm’s 
longest-standing  client.  Henry  Gold- 
man, an  old  friend  of  Rosenwald, 
suggested  that  Sears  use  an  equity 
offering  instead  of  a loan  to  finance 
the  expansion.  Market  conditions  in 
1906  were  very  favorable  for  such  an 
offering,  and  Goldman  Sachs,  who 
had  only  recently  completed  its  first 
underwriting  of  stock,  was  eager  to 
do  another  equity  deal.  (l) 

But  Sears  was  not  the  typical 


publicly  held  company  of  1906. 
Railroads,  mining  companies,  and 
companies  engaged  in  heavy  indus- 
try all  had  significant  tangible  assets 
that  investors  could  readily  value. 
Compared  to  these  companies, 
Sears  was  asset  poor.  According  to  a 
1906  offerings  circular  for  Sears 
preferred  stock,  the  tangible  assets 
of  the  company  consisted  of  “newly 
completed  buildings  for  handling 
the  merchandise  and  for  administra- 
tive purposes”  on  “37  acres  of  land 
in  the  City  of  Chicago”  plus 
controlling  interest  in  nine  manu- 
facturing concerns  worth  about 
$958,ooo.(2)  Sears  didn’t  even  have 
a single  retail  outlet  yet! <3)  More- 
over, the  mail-order  industry,  which 
had  not  yet  fully  matured,  still  faced 
a great  deal  of  opposition  from  tra- 
ditional retailers. (4) 

The  Solution 

Goldman  Sachs  advised  Sears  to  issue 
two  distinct  securities:  preferred 
stock,  the  value  of  which  would  be 
based  on  the  net  assets  of  the  com- 
pany, and  common  stock,  the  value 
of  which  would  be  based  on  the  good 
will  and  future  prospects  of  the  com- 
pany. Henry  Goldman  believed  that 
retail  businesses  were  different  from 
the  steel  industry  or  the  rail  industry 
and  should  be  valued  differently. 

Author  Lisa  Endlich  writes  that 
Goldman: 

...went  on  to  develop  more  fully 
the  notion  of  valuing  a company 
on  the  basis  of  its  earning  power 
and  hence  its  price-earnings  ratio. 
This  marked  a revolution  in  the 
thinking  that  was  essential  to 
Goldman  Sachs’  future  success. 
Only  by  valuing  securities  in  this 
way  could  the  type  of  companies 
that  Goldman  Sachs  sought  to 
underwrite — those  with  relatively 
few  physical  assets  and  large 
amounts  of  good  will — be  sold  to 
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$9,000,000 

i Part  of  a total  issue  of  $10,000,000.) 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO 


CHICAGO,  Illinois. 

Incorporated  unJer  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


SEVEN  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERRED  STOCK. 


DlilJrnJ*  payable  «|<iarirrly  on  the  flr.t 
of  January.  April.  July,  October. 


Kharea  of  the  l’ar  Value  of 
8100  each. 


CAPITAL  STOCK. 

PKKFEttRKI)  STOCK  (EatltloB  to  7 percent  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividends,  payable  quarterly,  and  Pre- 
ferred as  to  Assets,  both  as  to  Prlnclp.il  and  Dividends)  . $10,000,000 

(The  company  may  redeem  the  entire  Issuo  of  Its  Preferred  Slock  at  any  time  at  125  per  cent.,  and  under  Its  charter  is 
permitted  to  buy  Us  own  stock  In  the  open  market,  for  Treasury  Account,  and  when  so  purchased  shall  cancol  tho  same.) 
COMMON  STOCK $30,ODO,ODD 

SB.II1S,  KOKlll'CK  .V-  CO.,  a Now  York  Corporation,  successor  to  an  Illinois  Corporation  of  the  same  name,  Is  a mall  order 
house,  whose  plant  Is  located  In  tbo  City  of  Chicago,  III.  Tho  Company  Is  engaged  In  tho  distribution  by  catalogue  direct  to 
the  consumer  of  all  classes  of  merchandise.  Tho  Company  conducts,  we  bollevc,  tho  largest  business  of  the  kind  In  the  world. 
We  call  attention  to  the  tables  of  earnings  and  sales  given  below,  which  Indlcato  a steady  growth  from  year  to  yoar. 

The  Officers  of  tho  Company  Inform  us  that  It  sells  practically  the  whole  of  Its  enormous  output,  “Cash  before  delivery"; 
that  the  business  Is  distributed  among  upwards  of  six  million  customers.  In  all  parts  of  the  United  Statos,  whose  orders  for 
merchandise  are  received  by  mall;  that  the  Incoming  letters  averaged  for  the  past  yoar  about  seventy-flvo  thousand  letters  per 
day;  that  the  newly  completed  buildings  for  handling  the  merchandise  and  for  administrative  purposes  cover  a largo  part  of 
thirty-seven  acres  of  land.  In  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  that  tho  foregoing  docs  not  Include  any  of  the  various  manufacturing  con- 
cerns In  which  tho  New  York  corporation  of  Soars.  Roobuck  & Company  owns  a controlling  Interest. 

EARNINGS. 

Prom  balance  sheets  and  statements  submitted  to  us  and  verified  by  tho  Auditors  Messrs.  RKLOITTE,  I’CFNDIvU, 
GRIFFITHS  & CO.,  the  net  profits  of  Sears.  Roebuck  & Co.  for  the  four  years  ending  December  31,  1905,  were  as  follows: 

For  the  yenr  cndlnic  December  31ati 

1002  gI.290.B3l. 03 

1003  1.882.040.29 

1004  2.200.025.68 

1003  2.K5T, 300.46 

SALES. 

Messrs.  DKLOITTK,  PLHNDKK.  GRIFFITHS  & CO.  further  state  that  the  sales  (less  all  allowances)  of  the 
Company  were  as  follows: 

1 002  * 1 3.0 13.307.18 

1003  23.252.041.00 

1004  27.002.720.80 

1003  37.870.42 1.74 

Tho  officers  of  tho  Company  submit  to  us  the  following  statement  of  sales  for  the  eight  months  ended  August  31,  1906.  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year: 

1005  *21.010.458.00 

IOOC 30.02-1.874.00 


Sears,  Roebuck  & Company  tombstone.  Gift  to  the  Museum  collection  from  Ken  Mendelbaum. 


an  initially  skeptical  public. 

The  concept  of  earning  power  had 
been  born. 

Application  to  Modern  Finance 

Of  course,  earning  power  is  the  foun- 
dation principle  upon  which  firm 
valuation  is  predicated.  Assets  matter, 
but  mostly  in  the  context  of  what  the 
assets  contribute  to  the  firm’s  future 
earnings.  Modern  financiers  and 
investors  think  little  of  investing  in 
firms  with  few  physical  assets.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  technology  and  innova- 
tive business  practices  that  have 
transformed  our  economy  in  the  latter 
half  of  this  century  owe  a measure  of 
gratitude  to  the  Sears  public  offering. 

Interestingly,  as  we  approach  the 
next  century,  the  predicament  of 
Sears  in  1906  has  many  parallels  with 
today’s  Internet  stocks.  Like  Sears 
and  other  innovative  retailers  at  the 
beginning  of  this  centenary,  Internet 
companies  clearly  have  tremendous 
economic  potential.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  about  this 
“new”  e-business,  which  like  retail- 
ing and  mail  order  100  years  ago  pro- 
duces firms  who  are  asset-poor. 

Internet  enterprises  today  claim  that 
there  is  something  so  fundamentally 
different  about  them  that  traditional 
stock  valuation  models  do  not  apply  in 
the  near-term.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
analysts  are  struggling  to  devise  a rea- 
sonable measure  of  value  for  these 
securities.  One  measure  that  has 
received  a great  deal  of  attention 
recently  is  called  the  price-to-sales  ratio 
(PSR),  calculated  by  dividing  the  out- 
standing market  value  of  a company  by 
total  annual  sales.  A recent  article  from 
Charles  Schwab  suggests  that  PSRs 
above  zo  are  “signals  of  a mania,” 
while  PSRs  below  eight  should  proba- 
bly be  avoided.  This  new  measure  may 
help,  but  it  is  too  early  to  tell.  Perhaps 
there  is  a better  and  heretofore  undis- 
covered explanation  for  the  valuation 


levels  of  Internet  stocks,  or  maybe  we 

just  need  to  relearn  the  lesson  of  earn- 
ing power.  133 
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Notes 

1.  Goldman  Sachs’  first  stock  underwriting 
was  for  the  General  Cigar  Company. 

2.  These  companies  manufactured  bug- 
gies, cameras,  firearms,  plows,  cream 
separators,  stoves,  saws,  and  plumb- 
ing equipment,  primarily  for  Sears. 

3.  The  first  retail  store  did  not  open  until 


February  19Z5. 

4.  Emmet  and  Jeuck  (1950)  cite  a 1906 
article  in  the  Kingston,  NY  Leader 
that  challenged  its  readers  who  used 
mail  order  services  to  ask  themselves  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  mail- 
order houses,  such  as  “Did  they  ever 
do  your  hometown  any  good?  Did 
they  ever  pay  taxes  to  help  maintain 
your  schools?  Did  they  ever  sell  you 
any  goods  for  less  money  than  the 
merchant  in  your  hometown  did  or 
can?  If  you  think  so,  take  the  article  to 
the  store  where  you  trade  and  make  an 
earnest  comparison.” 

Dr.  Dan  Cooper  is  a member  of  Finan- 
cial History’s  editorial  board  and 
teaches  finance  and  investments  at 
Marist  College  in  upstate  New  York. 
Dr.  Brian  Grinder  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  finance  at  Eastern  Washing- 
ton University  in  Cheney,  Washington. 
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J.  &W.  Seligman  & Co.  and  the 


From  Pack  Peddlers 
*o  High  Tech  Funds 


The  Panama  Canal,  courtesy  of].  & W.  Seligman  & Company. 


By  Thomas  Walek 

The  year  was  1880,  and  the 
French  engineer  behind  the  Suez  Canal 
wanted  to  dig  another  ditch-this  time 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  Paris  office  of  the  invest- 
ment banking  firm  J.  & W.  Selig- 
man &c  Co.  proposed  at  this  time 
that  the  firm  associate  with  the 
engineer,  Ferdinand  Marie  De 
Lesseps.  By  October  1880,  a pri- 
vate syndicate  including  Seligman 
formed  for  the  construction  of  the 


Panama  Canal. 

By  1889,  the  first  effort  had 
failed,  leaving  a one-third  com- 
pleted canal  filled  with  rusting 
equipment.  Not  a firm  to  quit,  or 
walk  away  from  an  investment, 
Seligman  a decade  later  helped 
build  U.S.  government  and  public 
opinion  support  for  the  canal, 
which  was  completed  and  opened 
in  1914. 

From  pack  peddling  in  early 
19th  century  Pennsylvania,  to  serv- 
ing as  investment  bankers  for 


building  American  railroads  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  to  financing  the 
then-fledgling  American  corpora- 
tions, to  today  managing  the 
world’s  largest  high  technology 
mutual  fund,  the  Seligman  Com- 
munications and  Information 
Fund,  the  history  of  J.  & W.  Selig- 
man & Co.  is  the  history  of  mod- 
ern America. 

Rags-to-Riches: 

A Model  for  Horatio  Alger 

Seligman’s  beginnings  date  back  to 
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Stock  in  the  Panama  Canal,  1880.  Gift  to  the 
Museum  collection  from  J.  & W.  Seligman  & Co. 


1837,  when  Joseph  Seligman,  the  old- 
est of  eight  brothers,  arrived  in  the 
United  States  from  Germany.  He 
earned  a good  living  as  a pack  peddler 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  began  sending  for 
his  brothers. 

The  Seligmans  became  successful 
merchants,  establishing  businesses  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  U.S.  Less 
than  30  years  later,  in  1864,  after 
achieving  success  as  international 
bankers,  the  Seligmans  established 
the  investment  firm  of  J.  & W.  Selig- 
man & Co. 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  the  noted 
author,  tutored  Joseph’s  children  for 
a dozen  years.  Some  believe  that 
Joseph  Seligman’s  real  life  experi- 
ences inspired  Alger’s  remarkably 
successful  “rags  to  riches”  books  for 
boys. 

Alger  maintained  that  had  Joseph 
“devoted  his  energies  to  any  one 
of  the  so-called  learned  professions, 
he  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  achieving  distinction.  His 
remarkable  judgement. ..fitting  him 
perhaps  in  a special  degree  for  the 
judicial  office.” 

It  must  have  pleased  Alger  to  hear 
that  Joseph  willed  a bequest  at  his 
death  in  1880  to  the  Newsboy’s 
Lodging  House,  an  establishment 
where  Alger  spent  a good  deal  of 
time  seeking  local  color  and  ideas  for 
his  books. 

By  the  turn  of  the  20th  century, 
when  the  firm  was  well  known  for  its 
international  connections,  the  charac- 
ter of  J.  & W.  Seligman  & Co.’s  busi- 
ness began  to  change  rapidly  after 
Isaac  Newton  became  the  dominant 
partner  in  New  York. 

Financial  needs  of  corporations 
and  the  cities  expanding  within  the 
nation  absorbed  Wall  Street’s  atten- 
tion, and  J.  & W.  Seligman  &c  Co. 
was  a leader  in  raising  capital  for 
industrial  and  urban  growth. 

In  addition  to  its  contributions  to 
the  growth  of  railroad  and  urban 
transit  systems,  some  of  the  securi- 
ties underwriting  in  which  the  firm 


participated  during  the  early  1890s 
were  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Gas  Light 
Company,  Boston  City  Park, 
Chicago  Sanitary  District,  St.  Paul 
Gas  Light  Company,  and  the  City  of 
New  York. 

On  April  15,  1897,  4-  days  after 
becoming  President,  William  McKin- 
ley re-appointed  Seligman  Brothers 
as  fiscal  agents  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Seligman’s  London  branch  was  to 
keep  this  Presidential  appointment 
until  1913,  and  it  also  served  as  fis- 
cal agents  for  the  State  Department 
at  times  during  these  years. 

The  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Story 
Almost  from  its  emergence,  the  Selig- 
man firm  displayed  an  aptitude  for 
anticipating  the  needs  of  a growing 
nation  and  its  populace. 

Throughout  the  first  quarter  of  the 
20th  century,  the  firm  participated  in 
hundreds  of  successful  underwritings, 


including  those  for  some  of  the  coun- 
try’s most  important  companies: 
United  Artists  Theater  Circuit, 
Dodge  Brothers,  General  Motors, 
Victor  Talking  Machine,  Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator,  and  May- 
tag, to  name  a few. 

The  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regu- 
lator Company  underwriting  in  1927 
is  a good  example  of  investment  bank- 
ing which  benefited  everyone  con- 
cerned— almost  immediately  and  over 
the  years.  W.  R.  Sweatt  headed  the 
Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Com- 
pany in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
while  Mark  Honeywell  ran  the  Hon- 
eywell Heating  Specialties  Company 
in  Wabash,  Indiana. 

The  companies  were  strong  com- 
petitors in  the  heating  control  field. 
Their  products  complemented  each 
other,  and  their  markets  were  often  in 
the  same  areas. 

Out  of  conversation  between 
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Seligman  Donates  Treasure 
of  Antique  Certificates 
to  Museum 
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Certificate  for  three  shares  in  the  Mahopac  Land  Company,  1876. 
Gift  to  the  Museum  collection  from  J.  & W.  Seligman  & Co. 


Stock  in  the  Rickenbacker  Motor  Company,  1925. 

Gift  to  the  Museum  collection  from  J.  & W.  Seligman  & Co. 


Stock  trading  reached  a record  high  in  1999  as 
the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
received  a donation  from  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  antique  stock  certificates  in  New  York  City. 

Donated  by  the  independent,  blue-chip  invest- 
ment management  firm  J.  & W.  Seligman  & Co. 

Incorporated,  a New  York  City-based  global  firm  cele- 
brating its  135-year  anniversary,  the  certificates  are  a 
treasure  of  artistic  beauty  and  corporate  history  now 
available  to  scholars,  historians  and  the  just  plain 
curious  in  the  Museum's  display  cases  and  archives. 

“This  is  an  exciting  donation  for  the  Museum  from 
an  incredible  collection  of  American  financial  history 
by  a firm  that  today  remains  very  much  a leader  on 
Wall  Street,”  said  John  Herzog,  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  Museum. 

The  unrestricted  gift  donation  from  Seligman 
includes  more  than  600  stock  certificates,  as  well  as 
300  unissued  scrip  certificates  for  10  year  6%  gold 
debentures  of  Radio-Keith-Orpheum  Corporation,  which 
will  be  given  to  students  visiting  the  Museum. 

Seligman’s  collection  began  when  the  firm  opened  its 
first  office  on  May  1,  1864  at  59  Exchange  Place  in 
lower  Manhattan.  Files  and  archives  grew  as  the  firm 
expanded  in  size  and  prestige,  moving  first  to  the  new 
Mills  Building  at  59  Exchange  Place,  then  to  the  Selig- 
man Building  at  One  William  Street,  to  54  Wall  Street,  to 
65  Broadway,  to  130  Liberty  Street,  and  finally  to 
today’s  global  headquarters  at  100  Park  Avenue. 

At  each  step,  steamer  trunks  full  of  stock  certificates, 
letter  books,  and  other  materials  were  accumulated,  filed 
and  kept  safe. 

“Seligman  is  delighted  to  support  the  important  historical  work  of  the  Museum  as  both  Seligman  and 
Wall  Street  enter  a new  millennium,”  said  William  H.  Hazen,  a managing  director  of  the  firm.  “Each  of 
these  certificates  has  a story  to  tell,  and  we  believe  that  the  Museum  can  help  bring  these  stories  to  life 
for  a large  audience,"  he  said. 

Highlights  from  the  Seligman  collection  include  a Sutro  Tunnel  Company  certificate  from  1881,  three 
19th  century  Panama  Canal  certificates,  and  several  Grant  & Ward  loan  documents  from  the  1870s. 
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Stock  in  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company,  1881. 

Gift  to  the  Museum  collection  from  J.  & W.  Seligman  & Co. 
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Mark  Honeywell  and 
“W.R.”  in  the  summer  of 
1927  emerged  the  idea  of 
a united  company  to  better 
serve  the  customers  of  both, 
to  cover  the  whole  field 
more  widely  and  more 
economically,  and  more 
strongly  push  the  concept 
of  automatic  control  of 
heating. 

At  the  time,  William 
Keary,  a young  assistant 
in  Seligman’s  new  business 
department,  was  sent  to 
Wabash  to  learn  the  details 
of  the  business.  On  his 
arrival,  Keary  wired  the 
Seligman  office  in  New 
York,  “This  cannot  fail  to  be 
a successful  venture  in  the 
heat  regulating  field.  The 
name  of  the  boss  in  Min- 
neapolis is  Sweatt,  and  the 
chief  engineer  here  is  named 
Shivers.” 

Keary’s  humor  proved 
prophetic. 

The  plan  proved  sound 
and  the  new  company 
became  the  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Regulator  Com- 
pany, today’s  Honeywell 
Inc.  Shares  of  the  two  old 
companies  were  exchanged 
for  shares  in  the  new  one,  and  J.  Sc 
W.  Seligman  Sc  Co.  sold  an  issue  of 
preferred  stock  and  additional  com- 
mon stock  to  the  public  to  raise 
added  funds  needed  by  the  new 
company. 

The  Honeywell  underwriting 
was  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Seligman 
firm  and  provides  an  excellent 
illustration  of  a principle  basic  to 
the  investment  management  work 
of  Seligman:  When  fundamental 
values  are  sound,  management  is 
capable  and  long-term  prospects 
are  good,  a security  should  be 
held  without  regard  for  interme- 
diate fluctuations  in  market  price. 


the  addition  of  new  mutual 
funds  for  Seligman,  many 
of  which  remain  today, 
including  the  Seligman 
Growth  Fund  and  the 
Seligman  Income  Fund. 
Also  during  this  period, 
Seligman  helped  shape  the 
Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940,  a law  that  still 
governs  U.S.  investment 
companies  today. 

With  some  $30  billion  in 
assets  under  management 
from  its  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  the  still 
independently  owned  J.  Sc 
W.  Seligman  Sc  Co.  Incor- 
porated focuses  exclu- 
sively on  investment  man- 
agement. 

It  provides  more  than  50 
investment  options  cover- 
ing equity,  fixed-income, 
and  municipal  bonds  to 
individual  and  institutional 
investors  through  mutual 
funds,  offshore  funds,  and 
wrap-fee  accounts  distrib- 
uted by  a growing  global 
network  of  professional 
financial  advisors.  In  addi- 
tion, the  firm  manages  sep- 
arate portfolios  for  institu- 
tional investors. 

The  firm  carries  on  its  tradition  of 
prudent  investment,  vigilantly  seek- 
ing out  solutions  that  can  provide 
long-term  rewards  with  sensible 
management  of  risk  for  investors  in 
all  situations.  Times  change,  but 
values  endure.  OH 

Thomas  Walek  is  president  of  Walek 
& Associates,  a New  York  City-based 
communications  consultancy.  He  can 
be  reached  at  tawalek@aol.com. 

References 
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Joseph  Seligman,  whose  first  initial  gave  the  “J”  to 
J.  & W.  Seligman  & Co.,  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  i8)j  from  Bavaria. 

The  Birth  of  an  Investment  Legacy 

In  1929,  Seligman  organized  its 
first  investment  company,  pointing 
the  firm  in  the  direction  that 
will  take  it  into  its  third 
century.  Tri-Continental  Corpora- 
tion (NYSE:TY),  today  the 
nation’s  largest  diversified,  pub- 
licly traded,  closed-end  investment 
company,  was  launched  in  the  year 
of  the  stock  market  crash.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  firm  began  man- 
aging its  first  mutual  fund,  Broad 
Street  Investing  Co.,  which  still 
gives  investors  solid  performance 
as  the  renamed  Seligman  Common 
Stock  Fund. 

The  1940s  were  highlighted  by 
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Hong  Kong  banknote  printed  by  De  La  Rue. 


While  other  Guernseymen 
prospered  from  privateering  in  the 
English  Channel,  fortune  did  not 
bless  the  household  De  La  Rue.  Nine 
children  had  depleted  Eleazer  De  La 
Rue’s  resources,  and  his  son, 
Thomas,  had  arrived  as  Madam 
Guillotine  severed  the  reign  of  King 
Louis  XVI.  It  was  1793. 

After  his  apprenticeship,  the 
young  Thomas  tasted  printing  with 
the  Publiciste  newspaper  before  pub- 
lishing his  own  Miroir  Politique.  But 
like  Dick  Wittington,  age  25,  he 
headed  for  London. 

Waterloo  had  left  England  in 
deep  depression  and  in  need  of 
much  reform.  Uncomfortable  with 
the  idea  of  printing  in  the  competi- 
tive capital,  and  because  of  high 
newspaper  taxes,  Thomas  ventured 
into  straw  hat  making. 


Traditionally,  beavers  provided  the 
substrate  for  bonnets.  America  had 
temporarily  offset  the  shortage  that 
had  swept  Europe,  but  the  War  of 
1812  cut  supplies.  Thomas  vigor- 
ously pursued  success.  Recounting 
his  experience,  he  experimented  with 
paper  bonnets  under  a Lrench  patent, 
using  waterproofing  and  color. 

By  1824,  embossed  bookbinding 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  formed 
a stationery  partnership  with  Samuel 
Cornish  and  William  Lrederick  Rock 
in  1830.  As  “Cardmakers,  Hot 
Pressers  and  Enamelers,”  they  oper- 
ated from  Queen  Street  in  Linsbury. 

Bibliomania  was  sweeping  London. 
In  1829,  Thomas  and  Mr.  Balne  of 
Gracechurch  Street  published  a large 
royal  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
using  gold  powder  for  special  copies. 
Later  editions  in  1834  and  1836 


Thomas  De  La  Rue 

A ensured  De  La  Rue’s  success.  Thomas 
was  now  synonymous  with  quality. 

Meanwhile,  Paul,  his  youngest 
° brother,  had  joined  the  firm,  now 
£ “Wholesale  Dealers  in  Leghorns, 
T Chops  and  Straws.”  The  years  1831 
and  1832  were  significant  for  Thomas, 
as  De  La  Rue’s  first  playing  card  was 
registered  at  Somerset  House.  “His 
present  most  Excellent  Majesty  King 
William  IV”  granted  a Royal  Letters 
Patent  for  “Certain  Improvements  in 
Making  or  Manufacturing  and  Orna- 
menting Playing  Cards.” 

Until  then,  cards  had  been  hand- 
stenciled  with  water  colors,  or 
printed  in  one  color  and  hand-tinted. 
This  was  a costly,  tedious  and  inexact 
process.  (Imagine  trying  to  hand 
color  52  matched  cards.)  With  inno- 
vation in  mind,  Thomas  animated 
wooden  characters  and  revolution- 
ized the  reverse  of  the  cards.  He  was 
soon  “the  father  of  the  English  play- 
ing card  and  visitor  card.”  Some 
called  him  the  inventor  of  modern 
English  color  printing,  after  patent- 
ing “Lor  Improvements  in  Producing 
Coloured  Steel  Plate,  Copper  Plate, 
and  Other  Impressions.” 


De  La  Rue  emerges  a leader  in 
banknote  and  securities  printing 

By  lan  Moncrief-Scott 
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Bunhill  Row’s  notable  address 
appeared  in  1834.  It  housed  the 
new  partnership  of  De  La  Rue, 
James  and  Rudd,  “Cardmakers, 
Embossers,  and  Wholesale  Fancy 
Stationers.”  Thomas  enlisted  his 
son,  Warren,  whose  scientific 
paper  on  the  Daniell  electric  bat- 
tery led  to  electro-plating  in 
typography  and  revolutionized 
security  printing. 

Times  became  difficult  for 
England  in  1837,  and  on  May  26, 
Thomas  was  arrested  for  debt. 

His  old  partnership  dissolved,  but 
with  new  associates  Fry  and 
Nathan,  he  resolved  to  put  mat- 
ters in  order.  De  La  Rue’s  ingenu- 
ity, his  white  lead  patent,  and  an 
£8,500  loan  from  Mr.  Charles 
Button,  a wealthy  chemist  and 
chemical  equipment  importer, 
ensured  a positive  outcome  for 
the  company  in  1838.  On  June 
28  that  year,  to  celebrate  Queen 
Victoria’s  coronation,  he  printed 
the  Sun  newspaper  in  gold.  It  sold  out. 

In  1840,  Thomas  registered 
“Improvements  in  Printing  Calicos 
and  Surfaces.”  This  invention,  using 
the  Jacquard  wire  loom,  enabled  tar- 
tan-check patterns. 

Post  Office  envelopes  arrived  in 
1839.  Previously,  writing  paper  had 
been  folded,  sealed  and  the  address 
written  on  the  reverse.  Security  was 
poor.  A year  later,  Rowland  Hill’s  pre- 
paid Penny  Postage  scheme,  with  stan- 
dard charges  and  regular  deliveries, 
catapulted  the  Victorian  propensity  to 
correspond.  By  the  end  of  the  decade, 
a million  letters  a day  were  being  sent. 

At  the  age  of  23,  Warren  supervised 
the  “erection  of  some  large  white  lead 
works,  the  drawings  for  which  he 
made  entirely  himself.”  He  also 
invented  a special  boiler,  “so  con- 
structed that  the  fine  aroma  of  the  tea 
was  not  lost.” 

By  1832,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  established  a railway,  cautiously 
remarking  that  this  “enabled  the  lower 
classes  to  travel  about  needlessly.”  De 


Stationery  sample  printed  by  De  La  Rue. 

La  Rue  won  its  first  order  of  railway 
tickets  from  the  London  Blackwall 
Railway  in  1841.  By  1846,  the  com- 
pany was  making  tickets  for  almost  all 
railways  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Within  10  years,  it  was  producing  1.5 
million  per  week. 

Thomas  was  introduced  to  the  Tsar 
of  all  the  Russias  Court  in  1843.  He 
and  Paul  were  so  proficient  that 
within  four  years,  the  Tsar’s  playing 
card  production  multiplied  from  one 
to  four  million  packs  annually,  mak- 
ing De  La  Rue  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Paul  became 
friendly  with  the  Winans,  from  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  who  were  building 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Eventu- 
ally, Paul’s  daughter,  Maria  Ann,  mar- 
ried Walter,  son  of  millionaire  Ross 
Winans.  He,  though  living  in  the 
North,  was  suspected  of  potentially 
delivering  his  extensive  rolling  stock 
to  the  Confederacy  and  was  impris- 
oned twice. 

These  relationships  helped  William 
Frederick  obtain  the  famous  Confed- 


erate stamp  orders  from  Major 
Ben  F.  Ficklin.  The  five  cent  blue 
stamp  with  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  one  cent  orange  stamp  bear- 
ing John  C.  Calhoun’s  portrait 
were  designed  by  Joubert  de  la 
Ferte.  The  initial  order  was  suc- 
cessfully delivered  to  Wilming- 
ton by  the  blockade  runner 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Other  consign- 
ments created  the  notorious 
Mercedita  and  Bermuda  inci- 
dents. However,  De  La  Rue  still 
opened  its  New  York  office  a 
decade  before  the  one  in  Paris. 

Back  in  Bunhill  Row,  many 
changes  were  occurring.  Button, 
the  last  outsider,  departed  in 
1844,  satisfied  that  Warren  was 
now  established.  By  then,  the 
firm  was  specializing  in  fancy 
Victorian  stationery,  though 
until  1856  playing  cards 
remained  the  core  business.  After 
volunteering  for  the  Fourth 
Tower  Hamlets,  William  Freder- 
ick became  known  as  “Colonel  Billy.” 
Warren  moved  impressively  in  scien- 
tific circles,  especially  astronomy  and 
lunar  photography,  and  his  advice  was 
increasingly  sought  on  matters  of 
commerce.  Both  he  and  Thomas  were 
heavily  involved  in  the  1851  Great 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  as 
well  as  the  1853  New  York  and  1855 
Paris  Expositions. 

April  1853  saw  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  move  to  employ 
adhesive  fiscal  stamps  on  drafts  and 
receipts,  and  De  La  Rue’s  improved 
typographical,  or  surface  printing, 
vanquished  all  competition.  The 
company  started  printing  stamps  for 
the  East  India  Company.  To 
strengthen  its  expertise,  Dr.  Hugo 
Miller,  a Bavarian,  was  added  to  the 
staff.  He  perfected  “fugitive  inks,”  a 
vital  security  feature  that  prevented 
cancellation  marks  from  being  erased 
for  re-use. 

During  1857,  Colonel  Billy  over- 
hauled Bunhill  Row.  Business  had 
mushroomed,  and  a plan  was  needed. 
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De  La  Rue  printing  samples  from  the  early  1990s. 


To  coax  staff  to  drink  tea  instead  of 
beer,  Warren  and  Colonel  Billy  pro- 
moted a Tea  Society. 

Although  the  company  had  a pres- 
ence in  India,  Perkins  Bacon,  through 
the  Crown  Agents,  dominated  Colo- 
nial stamps.  Despite  having  only  pro- 
duced a small  order  for  Ceylon,  De  La 
Rue  capitalized  on  a mistake  by 
Perkins  Bacon.  Colonel  Billy’s  close 
relationship  with  the  new  Crown 
appointee,  Penrose  Julyan,  clinched  all 
the  business.  With  no  experience  of 
banknotes  either,  De  La  Rue  was 
awarded  the  prestigious  Mauritian  £5, 
£1,  and  £10  notes,  the  first  of  109 
issues  made  for  various  countries. 

Long-term  printing  contracts 
flowed.  All  Indian  postage  stamps 
ensued  for  71  years,  Ceylon  73  years, 
and  Creat  Britain  53  years.  Lasting 


alliances  with  Italy,  Ecuador,  Uruguay, 
and  Portugal  developed.  Improving  all 
the  time,  Thomas  patented  the  two- 
color  process  and  better  watermarking. 
Between  1857  and  [868,  railway  ticket 
output  doubled,  and  playing  card  pro- 
duction reached  165,000  packs. 

Thomas  died  in  1866,  at  the  age  of 
74,  and  was  buried  in  the  fashionable 
Kensal  Green  cemetery.  Four  years 
later,  liver  cancer  struck  Colonel  Billy, 
then  also  Chairman  of  Edge  Insurance. 
His  passing  left  the  company  unsettled. 

Warren  engaged  his  sons,  Thomas 
Andros  and  Warren  William.  Quality 
stationery  maintained  its  prestige,  the 
copyright  notepaper  “Imperial  Trea- 
sury” and  “Fine  Old  Turkey  Mill”  were 
hugely  popular.  Warren’s  third  son, 
Ernest,  contributed  ideas  for  firelighters, 
pocket  books,  and  bookmarkers. 


In  March  1877,  the  Globe  newspa- 
per heavily  criticized  Perkins  Bacon, 
whose  stamp  contract  was  expiring, 
stating  that  De  La  Rue’s  receipt  stamp 
was  far  better.  The  firm’s  moment  to 
seize  superiority  had  arrived. 

Its  letterpress  technology  and 
international  experience  won  the  new 
penny  stamp  contract.  From  Novem- 
ber 1879  to  June  1881,  the  company 
made  almost  1.5  billion  one  penny 
stamps  alone.  Three  new  printing 
works  were  built:  the  Crown, 
George,  and  Star.  The  future  was 
glowing. 

A peculiar  incident  occurred  in 
April  1897,  two  years  before  Warren 
died.  Nigeria  and  others  complained 
about  De  La  Rue  stamps,  claiming  the 
gumming  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
British  Board  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
was  emphatic  in  its  support  for  the 
| company  against  Colonial  attack.  No 
£ further  complaints  were  made,  such 
^ was  the  preeminence. 

C.  Young  Warren  committed  suicide 
shortly  after  this  incident.  Although 
| now  a public  company,  the  family  and 
0 its  friends  still  owned  nearly  all  the 
shares,  and  Thomas  Andros  ruled  as 
dictator. 

Unexpectedly,  Uganda  rejected  new 
designs  in  preference  to  Waterlow 
copperplate-printed  examples.  The 
writing  was  on  the  wall. 

Thomas  Andros’s  three  sons 
arrived:  Evelyn,  noted  for  his  “Onoto” 
fountain  pen  invention;  Ivor;  and  Stu- 
art. Edwardian  days  rolled  comfort- 
ably on,  and  all  seemed  blissfully 
unaware  of  impending  disaster. 

In  1 91 1,  the  Inland  Revenue  pro- 
posed to  divide  its  contract,  awarding 
the  higher  denominations  to  De  La 
Rue,  and  the  lower  (more  profitable) 
ones  to  Harrisons,  which  had  never 
printed  a stamp.  In  a fit  of  arrogant 
pique,  Thomas  Andros  refused  to 
share  the  contract,  and  it  became  lost 
forever.  He  died  some  months  later. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
brought  brief  respite.  HM  treasury, 
fearing  a run  on  gold,  gave  the  com- 
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WARRANT 

to  subscribe  for  Shares  of  Common  Stock  of 

KAO  CORPORATION 

KAO  CORPORATION  (the ' Company")  HEREBY  CAR  HUES  lhal  (he  horn  of  thii  Warram  a. 
entitled  upon  and  tubjevt  to  the  coodi(ion>  Kl  not  below  and  on  the  nr»nv  hereof.  at  any  lime  on  or  after 
4lh  Au*u«t  I9M  until  the  eipuy  of  Hit;  SuhocriplKW  Period  (»  defiord  betou.  betnj  in  an>  ocnl  no  later 
than  16th  September  I99J).  to  vibKnbe  V67A.OOO  foe  tharo  of  common  nock  of  the  C ompan-. 

The  \Sarramt  tat  defined  bekr*  and  nKhidin**.hiviAirrtniiare  i uue»1  vuhjeei  10  tnd  » it  h t he  betv-fi  t 
of  an  I rntrurotm  (the  •lavtrurr.enO  by  way  of  deed  poll  dated  2hth  July,  IV8S  and  emuied  by  the 
Com  pony  which  i»  enforceable  tevendljr  by  euih  Wanauiholclrr  (an  defined  below)  t^aiuvi  the  < ompnuy 
tojofar  at  each  tuth  Wartanlhoider  t Wanantt  are  concerned  The  Inurnment  it  and  will  he  held  by  or  to 
the  urdei  ofllw  Ihtfcutvemeni  Agent  treici  red  to  below)  and  oopc*  thereof  and  of  the  Iruat  Derdcortjimn* 
the  foera  of  the  Honda  (*t  defined  below)  under  which  the  Honda  are  eoatnnitetl  (the  'True!  Deed*)  are 
and  will  he  a v n table  for  rntpcvtion.  and  cvpiet  themf  may  be  ohurned.  by  'Sarramhoklen  at  the  rrjittered 
head  office  fee  the  time  being  of  the  ( ompony  and  at  the  tpnified  oHicea  of  the  Ditburteinettl  Aieiu  arul 
each  Of  the  Warrant  Atrnlt  (referred  to  below  t.  m each  cate  for  u>  long  an  any  Wiarram  rrtnaim  uneiere  net! 
and  lor  so  : of  thereafter  at  am  claim  made  jgjir.it  the  t ompany  by  any  Warranthotder  in  relation  to  the 
Warranty  or  the  Inttrurrte*!  thall  not  hate  beer.  finally  adjudicated  veil  led  or  diiehjijni  The  Cora  pan; 
hereby  i. knowledge*  iher^ht  of  every  WarramlHaldrfUi  the  production  of  the  Inurnment  Warranihoklert 
will  tw  deemed  lohave  notue  of  all  the  ptovitinnv  contained  U)  the  Instrument  the  Irutt  IKvd  and  the 
Bortdv  (which  thall  lie  bindinf  un  the  'Afcrranlhnidcn  mtnfar  at  they  affect  the  right*  or  mleretat  of  the 
Wairanthoiderti 

fhit  Waxian : lortm  one  o!  an  iuuc  of  Wjruiiti  to  tubtctihc  iri  aguoatc  up  to 

V.  1.040.000. <<*l  (nr  i Karen  of  common  tloci  of  the  f'omjani  (the  "Wartanlt'l.  ittued  puraujnt  lo 
(CacdulKxttoflhe  Beard  of  three  ton  of  the  ( ompanv  pasted  on  1 2th  Italy  and  I Oth  July.  I ‘>M  in  conjunction 
with  an  issue  by  the  < ompany  of  1 1 S.$2WJ.<*Jl).000  4 . per  cent  Bondi  due  199,1  Ithe  'Bonda’I  pursuant 
to  Articles  14 1- X rruf  of  Hie  Commereul  Code  of  Japan 
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President  and  Rermauanvr  Ihrtvlnr 


ISM  LO  in  London  as  of  28th  July.  1988 


After  years  of  printing  stamps,  books,  and 
playing  cards,  De  La  Rue  branched  out  to 
print  foreign  securities,  such  as  this. 


pany  an  order  of  2.5  million  10/-  Trea- 
sury Notes.  Waterlow  Brothers  and 
Leighton  (WBL)  printed  the  £1 
denomination.  The  second  edition 
order  was  reversed  after  Stuart  made  a 
fuss.  De  La  Rue  printed  all  £1  sharing 
the  10/-  notes  with  WBL. 

Later  in  the  war,  the  government 
realized  security  improvement  was 
needed  to  prevent  forgery.  De  La  Rue 
and  Waterlows  and  Sons  (not  WBL) 
conspired  to  defeat  competition  by  a 
convenient  tacit  agreement.  To  their 
mutual  annoyance,  the  entire  contract 
went  to  WBL,  because  of  its  new  pho- 
togravure process. 

With  Thomas  Andros  and  Evelyn 
in  the  army,  Stuarr  was  in  sole  charge. 
He  was  a hapless  businessman.  While 
other  producers  prospered  during  the 
war,  the  company  reversed  a £90,000 
profit  into  a £90,000  loss. 

Though  De  La  Rue  was  struggling, 
some  key  Waterlow  staff  joined  the 
company,  bringing  design,  engraving, 
and  engineering  photogravure  exper- 
tise. Stuart  left  the  firm  after  the  com- 
petition scandal  emerged,  ending  the 
family  reign. 

Coincidentally,  the  next  day  the 
Siamese  Government  wrote  advising 
they  wanted  new  currency.  Bernard 
Westall  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  prepare  a tender.  While  waiting  for 
the  outcome,  he  learned  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  encountering  forged 
customs  certificates. 

Westall  knew  Prince  Viwat,  a Cam- 


bridge contemporary  working 
in  the  Customs  House,  and  con- 
vinced him  to  introduce  a De  La 
Rue  security  device  into  cus- 
toms forms.  The  five-year  ban- 
knote order  was  also  secured.  A 
Spanish  government  bond  con- 
tract quickly  followed. 

As  life  was  breathed  into  the 
business,  overseas  salesmen 
Peter  Loopuyt  and  Albert 
Avramov  were  appointed.  Act- 
ing for  the  American  Banknote 
Company,  the  latter  had  beaten 
Waterlow  to  a Bulgarian  order 
by  bribing  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter. While  Avramov  escaped  on 
the  Simpleton  Express,  the 
Minister  was  not  so  lucky.  He 
was  hanged  for  corruption. 

Between  Loopuyt  and 
Avramov,  extensive  banknote 
and  stamp  contracts  flowed, 
including  four  billion  postage 
stamps  for  China.  Even  the 
playing  card  business  improved. 

1932  provided  a timely  cen- 
tenary for  Thomas’s  1832  patent  for 
“Improvement  to  Playing  Cards.”  To 
emphasize  the  company’s  metamor- 
phosis, and  to  ensure  that  foreign 
Finance  Ministers  never  again 
doubted  its  stability,  Westall 
launched  the  famous  Annual  Din- 
ners. They  were  a resounding  success, 
and  the  guest  list  read  like  the  United 
Nations  Assembly. 

The  company  secured  substantial 


Chinese  business.  At  £3  million,  the 
largest  order  in  the  company’s  history 
was  snatched  from  American 
Banknote’s  grasp.  De  La  Rue  was 
back,  and  would  become  the  world’s 
largest  securities  producer. 

Having  swallowed  rivals  Bradbury 
Wilkinson,  Waterlows,  Harrison,  and 
papermakers  Portals,  today  De  La 
Rue  manufactures  most  facets  of  the 
money  business.  They  produce  ATMs, 
coins,  credit  cards,  smart  cards,  and 
passports,  as  well  as  software,  holo- 
grams, checks,  stamps,  banknotes, 
and  bonds  worldwide. 

Not  a bad  achievement  for  a straw 
hat  maker  from  Guernsey.  DU 

Ian  Moncrief-Scott  is  the  Media  and 
Marketing  Director  for  the  International 
Bond  & Share  Society.  The  author 
wishes  to  acknowledge  the  considerable 
research  material  provided  by  De  La 
Rue  Pic  and  The  House  That  Thomas 
Built  by  Lorna  Houseman,  published  by 
Chattot  & Windus,  London. 
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Uruguayan  banknote  printed  by  De  La  Rue. 
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The  Career  of  Isabel  H.  Benham, 
Railroad  Analyst 


By  Pat  Ellebracht 


^ O R ALMOST  6 O YEARS, 

Isabel  Benham  worked  in  two 
male-dominated  fields — rail- 
roads and  finance.  In  1934,  she  began 
her  career  at  R.W.  Pressprich  & Co.  as 
an  assistant  statistician  and  file  clerk. 
She  retired  in  1992,  as  president  of 
Printon,  Kane’s  New  York  office,  where 
she  served  as  consultant  to  the  rail 
industry  and  individual  railroad  compa- 
nies, with  respect  to  their  financial 
problems,  rail  mergers  and  rail  valua- 
tions. Associates  refer  to  her  as  a tal- 
ented, hard  working,  demanding,  thor- 
ough and  successful  business  woman. 

Benham  attributes  much  of  her 
success  to  an  early  mentor,  Charles  L. 
Bergmann,  one  of  the  managing 
partners  and  head  of  the  bond  trading 
department  of  R.W.  Pressprich  & Co. 
During  her  employment  at  Pressprich, 
Benham  assumed  a variety  of  func- 
tions. She  became  a railroad  analyst 
while  she  was  in  the  research  depart- 
ment, where  she  wrote  detailed 
research  reports  on  rail  securities  for 
the  firm’s  institutional  investors.  She 
worked  on  a fee  basis,  advising  rail- 
roads on  their  accounting  practices, 
and  developing  financial  plans  for 
mergers  and  reorganizations.  She 
appeared  as  an  expert  witness  numer- 
ous times  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (replaced  by  the 
Surface  Transportation  Board),  the 
regulatory  body  for  the  transportation 
industry.  Her  analysis  was  considered 
so  complete  that  some  railroad  presi- 
dents called  her  “Mother  Superior,” 
referring  to  the  great  influence  she  had 
over  the  railroads’  financing. 

Benham’s  office,  containing  a vari- 
ety of  toy  diesels,  boxcars  and  gondo- 
las, immediately  gave  away  her  interest 
in  railroads. 


Two  wall  plaques  read: 

First  Pennsylvania  Banking 
and  Trust  Company, 

Trustee  Owner  and  Lessor 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railroad 
Equipment  Trust  of  1949 
Irving  Trust  Company 
Trustee,  Owner,  Lessor 

Rail  equipment  is  financed  by  a 
conditional  sales  contract  (plaque  1) 
or  an  equipment  trust  certificate 
(plaque  2).  Plaques  like  these  “ride  the 
rails”  on  diesel  locomotives  and  other 
rolling  stock. 

ETJie  o! J/ea/ss 
Born  August  4,  1909  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  Isabel  Benham  moved  to 
Elmira,  New  York  in  1924.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  W.  Hamilton  Benham, 
a Presbyterian  minister,  a native  of 
Oswego,  New  York,  and  Eva  Thorp 
Benham,  a Southerner  from  the  New 


Isabel  Benham,  left,  and  at  a dinner  party, 
above,  in  Pittsburgh  following  an  inspection  of 
the  Pittsburgh  & Lake  Erie  Railroad  facilities. 


Orleans  French  Quarter. 

For  years,  Benham  dreamed  of 
working  on  Wall  Street,  but  when  she 
made  her  intentions  known  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  where  she  attended 
school,  the  Dean  responded,  “Then 
you  don’t  belong  here;  better  go  to 
a typing  and  shorthand  school.” 
Benham  concluded,  “the  Dean  seemed 
horrified  that  I should  expect  Bryn 
Mawr  to  offer  any  business  courses  or 
expect  the  college  to  prepare  me  for 
the  commercial  world.” 

In  1927,  women  were  not  allowed  to 
talk  about  money  in  the  front  parlors  of 
their  homes  or  at  dinner  parties.  Ben- 
ham remarked,  “Nothing  Bryn  Mawr 
taught  me  did  I initially  use  in  my  work; 
they  did  prepare  me  to  think  critically 
and  research  thoroughly.”  She  gradu- 
ated with  honors  from  Bryn  Mawr  in 
1931,  with  a degree  in  economics. 
“When  I was  doing  a college  research 
paper  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  I 
did  think  at  the  time,  I might  be  able  to 
‘run  the  Fed’  someday,”  she  commented. 

iWuvit  iPtoft:  cHh//  iPt/'et zt 
Isabel  Benham’s  career  began  the  day 
after  Labor  Day,  1931.  Her  parents 
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had  agreed  on  a monthly 
allowance  of  $100  while  she 
attended  a school  sponsored 
by  the  Guaranty  Company,  an 
affiliate  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company.  The  course  was  to 
end  around  February  i,  1932, 
and  the  company’s  officers 
were  interviewing  the  next 
year’s  college  graduates  who 
wished  to  sell  bonds  on  Wall 
Street.  In  1931,  railroad  bonds 
were  the  largest  segment  of 
securities  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  (NYSE). 

Except  for  two  women,  the 
class  consisted  entirely  of 
males.  The  father  of  the  other 
young  woman  was  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  a big  name  company,  and 
she  was  a debutante  in  New  York  City 
that  year.  The  males  were  paid  $150  a 
month  plus  a free  lunch,  but  the 
women  were  regarded  as  “guest”  stu- 
dents to  the  school  and  were  not  paid 
anything.  They  did,  however,  receive  a 
free  lunch.  Benham  still  had  her  $100 
a month  allowance,  but  she  under- 
stood that  if  she  did  not  have  a job  by 
the  end  of  the  bond  training  course, 
she  would  have  to  return  to  “Elmira, 
Mother,  and  the  Junior  League.” 

j\  r*cJo6 

In  February  1932,  the  United  States 
economy  was  nearly  paralyzed. 
According  to  Benham,  “[A  couple  of] 
partners  of  brokerage  houses  and  bank 
officers  were  jumping  out  of  buildings; 
those  who  were  still  alive,  but  unem- 
ployed, sold  ‘bright,  red  apples’  for  a 
nickel  on  street  corners  in  the  Wall 
Street  area.  The  whole  country  was 
plagued  by  bank  failures.  Getting  a job 
in  this  environment  was  practically 
impossible  for  a man  or  woman.” 

A Guaranty  Trust  vice  president’s 
wife,  who  had  “gone  out  of  her  way” 
to  be  nice  to  her,  told  Benham,  “I 
don’t  know  why  you  want  to  come  to 
New  York;  you  are  going  to  have  a 
very  hard  time  because  there  are  so 
many  rich  people  in  New  York.”  Ben- 


Railroad  Analyst  Business  Lunch  at  the 
Lawyer’s  Club  in  New  York  City,  1957. 

ham  concluded  that  she  had  never  had 
a hard  time  for  that  reason,  since  her 
family  had  never  thought  money  was 
all-important. 

The  $100  Benham  saved  enabled 
her  to  stay  in  New  York  for  an  extra 
month  to  look  for  a job,  although  she 
was  often  advised  to,  “Go  home  to 
Mother,  join  the  Junior  League,  get 
married  and  ‘live  happily  ever  after.’” 

The  Guaranty’s  training  course  had 
taught  Benham  the  importance  of 
reading  the  daily  newspapers,  so  she 
“invested”  in  The  New  York  Times. 
In  the  “Help  Wanted”  column,  The 
New  Yorker,  a relatively  new  publica- 
tion, was  looking  for  sales  people — 
young,  old,  men,  women;  it  did  not 
make  any  difference. 

The  following  Monday  morning, 
Benham  applied  for  the  job.  She  had 
to  sell  at  least  five  subscriptions  to  be 
hired  for  the  second  week.  She  sold  six 
subscriptions  the  first  week,  and  nine 
or  10  the  next.  Her  salary  was  $20  a 
week,  plus  a bonus  for  extra  subscrip- 
tions. If  she  did  not  make  the  quota, 
she  would  be  “let  go.” 

Benham  worked  for  The  New 
Yorker  while  looking  for  another  job. 
If  she  did  not  get  the  job,  she  sold  the 
interviewer  a subscription  to  The 
New  Yorker.  She  said,  “1  think  many 
executives  felt  sorry  for  me  when  they 
could  not  offer  me  a job,  so  they 
bought  a subscription.”  On  George 


if  she 


Washington’s  birthday 
weekend,  Benham  returned 
to  Bryn  Mawr  and  hit  “pay 
dirt.”  She  said,  “A  $5  sub- 
scription to  The  New  Yorker 
was  ‘small  change’  to  a Bryn 
Mawr  college  student  with  a 
hefty  allowance.”  That 
weekend,  she  netted  $187, 
which  included  bonuses  and 
prizes  for  her  salesmanship. 
Benham  remarked,  “It  took 
me  10  years  before  I ever 
made  that  much  again  in  one 
week.”  Even  with  this  wind- 
fall, Benham  needed  a job. 
Her  contacts  for  subscrip- 
tions were  running  low,  and 
did  not  get  a job  soon,  she 


would  have  to  return  to  Elmira. 

c7/ie  < f/ree/'Y  o/\  I eto  ‘//or/ 
Benham  read  an  article  in  The  New 
York  Times  that  President  Hoover  was 
starting  a new  agency  known  as  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
(RFC),  whose  purpose  was  loaning 
money  to  distressed  banks  and  rail- 
roads. The  New  York  office  of  the 
RFC  was  to  be  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  building  at  33  Liberty  Street. 
Benham  made  an  inquiry  at  the  office 
only  to  be  told,  “Come  back  in  two  or 
three  weeks;  we  are  not  hiring  yet.” 

Benham  describes  her  next  move  as 
sheer  desperation.  She  went  to  a Wall 
Street  employment  agency,  which  had 
a good  reputation  for  securing  jobs  for 
typists,  stenographers  and  telephone 
switchboard  operators,  even  though 
she  considered  these  jobs  to  be  “too 
low”  for  a college  graduate.  In  her 
opinion,  if  one  was  an  honors  gradu- 
ate from  Bryn  Mawr,  she  should  not 
need  an  employment  agency  to  locate 
a job.  After  an  embarrassing  interview 
with  a woman  at  the  agency,  she  was 
told  that  she  doubted  if  she  could 
get  a job  for  her.  Benham  had  no  skills 
typing,  filing  or  answering  the 
telephone.  The  highest  paid  woman  in 
Wall  Street  had  advised  Benham  in 
1929  to  never  take  a secretarial  job. 
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for  if  she  was  any  good,  her  boss 
would  never  let  her  go  or 
advance  under  him.  Benham 
never  did  learn  to  type  and  take 
short  hand.  Remembering  the 
day  she  was  told  by  the  employ- 
ment agency  she  was  not  worth 
$14  a week,  two  years  later  she 
got  a job  at  S30  a week,  and 
there  was  no  typing  involved. 


People  In  Business 


/Sac/  to  t/ie  r/'a/ 

Feeling  very  depressed,  Benham 
returned  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  to  seek  another  interview. 
Strictly  by  chance,  she  rode  the 
elevator  with  the  man  who  had 
interviewed  her  at  the  RFC.  Ben- 
ham cheerfully  introduced  her- 
self and  said,  “Em  back.”  As  the 
man  left  the  elevator,  he  said, 
“Come  with  me.” 

At  the  RFC  office,  Benham  was 
introduced  to  and  interviewed  by 
a new  employee.  After  a “gos- 
sipy” interview,  she  left  with  a job 
paying  $27.50  a week.  Benham 
said,  “Getting  a job  in  the  1930s 
was  not  a whole  lot  different  than 
it  is  today;  having  a little  bit  of 
luck  and  being  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  might  be  more  important 
than  ability  and  charm.” 

Benham  stated,  “When  I went  to 
the  RFC,  1 did  not  know  what  a mort- 
gage was;  I had  heard  banks  and 
railroads  were  having  financial  prob- 
lems.” For  the  next  two  years,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
was  Isabel  Benham’s  life.  Republican, 
Benham  knew  the  election  of  Democ- 
rat Franklin  Roosevelt  as  President 
would  mean  her  days  at  the  RFC  were 
numbered.  Consequently,  she  began 
looking  for  another  job.  Already,  eco- 
nomic conditions  were  so  desperate 
that  Benham’s  pay  had  been  reduced 
to  $22.50  a week  by  the  government. 

- ( ( c/o/>  ./ecu/ ' Wf/m 
Networking  through  a friend  at  the 
Irving  Trust,  Isabel  Benham  learned  of 
a job  opening  as  a statistician  at  R.W. 


VNOTHEK  STREET  BARRIER  FALLS 

Women  may  not  yet  be  running  Wall  Street,  'out  the 
barriers  aie  .'ailing  fast  enough  to  vibrate  the  walnut- 
paneled  walls  of  many  of  the  staid  brokerage  houses 

Yesterday.  R W.  Pressprich  <fc  Co.  admitted  a women 
as  a general  partner  for  the  first  time  In  all  its  54  years 
She  Is  Isabel  H Benham. 
whose  speciality  Is  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  railroads. 

She  was  the  lone  female 
of  nine  general  partners  who 
joined  the  firm  Others  were 
Vincent  C.  Banker.  David  A. 

Goldberg.  M.  Mallory  Gray. 

Philip  L.  Powers.  Theodore 
F Eldracher.  Robert  E Fal- 
lon. Richard  W'.  Hole  and 
Gordon  L.  Keen. 

Miss  Benham.  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Women's  Bond 
Club  and  some  non-generlo 
organizations,  became  en- 
meshed with  the  business  In 
1931. 

This  was  when  she  at- 
tended a bond  school  run  by 
Guaranty  Co.,  an  affiliate  of 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  after  her 


Isabel  H.  Benham 


terviews.  A statistical  clerk's 
.lob.  with  the  mortgage  divi- 
sion of.  the  go\ernm«flti*  Re- 
graduation from  Bryn  Mawr.  construction  Flnaneb  Corp. 

But  Wall  Street  was  not  brought  her  back  Into  fi- 
ready  for  a woman,  or  many  nance.  Then,  she  applied  for 
men  for  that  matter.  In  those  and  won  a job  at  Presspiich 
depression  days  She  sold  From  then  on.  ability  not 
magazines  In  between  job  In-  gc-nder.  told  the  story. 

McKenna 


Benham  makes  the  news  as  she  becomes  one  of 
the  first  female  partners  of  a Wall  Street  firm. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Dec.  22,  1964. 

Pressprich  & Co.  Pressprich  at  that 
time  was  a boutique  investment  bond 
house  with  a research  department  of 
three  members:  a utility  analyst  with 
an  engineering  degree  from  MIT,  a 
railroad  analyst  from  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  and  an  equity  analyst. 
The  two  bond  analysts  interviewed 
Benham  for  the  statistician’s  job.  After 
the  interview,  the  men  said  they  would 
call  her  when  they  reached  a decision. 

Benham  felt  she  could  do  the  sta- 
tistician’s job  at  Pressprich,  but  after 
four  days  she  had  not  received  a call. 
On  the  fifth  day,  Pressprich  called 
offering  a job  at  $30  a week.  She  took 
the  job  of  assistant  statistician  to  the 
rail  and  utility  analysts,  although  she 
had  originally  told  herself  she  would 
not  work  for  a firm  that  took  so  long 
to  make  up  its  mind. 

Benham  went  to  work  for  R.W. 
Pressprich  & Co.  on  April  Fool’s  Day, 


1934.  In  a few  weeks,  the  com- 
pany unexpectedly  and  voluntar- 
ily raised  her  pay  to  $35  a week. 
Benham  said,  “I  think  they  liked 
me  because  I could  do  the  math.” 
Benham’s  pay  remained  at  $35  a 
week  for  several  years,  but  she  felt 
she  was  lucky  just  to  have  the  job. 

At  Pressprich,  one  of  Benham’s 
early  duties  was  to  build  up  the 
railroad  files.  She  was  told  to 
write  all  of  the  188  Class  I rail- 
roads and  ask  for  railroad  maps, 
five  years  of  annual  reports  and 
five  years  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC)  reports.  In  this 
endeavor,  Benham  felt  she  might 
not  get  much  response  if  execu- 
tives knew  she  was  a woman,  so 
she  signed  her  letters  as  “I. 
Hamilton  Benham.” 

The  austere  economic  condi- 
tions of  1938  resulted  in  the  ter- 
mination of  Benham’s  boss, 
whose  salary  as  a rail  analyst  was 
$5,000  a year.  Taking  the  railroad 
analyst’s  place,  Benham’s  salary 
was  increased  to  $40  a week,  or 
about  $2,000  a year.  She  inher- 
ited a secretary  and  an  assistant 
statistician  in  the  department.  Benham 
said,  “I  became  a rail  analyst,  not  by 
choice,  hut  by  default.  Looking  back,  I 
was  very  fortunate  for  I had  no  compe- 
tition from  other  highly  educated 
women.  At  that  time,  women  could  not 
get  a business  degree  from  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  MIT  and  Wharton.” 

Isabel  Benham  became  a partner 
of  R.W.  Pressprich  Sc  Co.  in  1964, 
making  her  one  of  the  first  female  part- 
ners of  a Wall  Street  firm.  In  1968,  she 
moved  to  Shearson  Hamill  (now 
Salomon  Smith  Barney)  as  senior  vice 
president  and  head  of  the  railroad 
group’s  corporate  finance  division.  In 
1978,  she  was  asked  to  join  Printon, 
Kane,  which  had  an  office  in  New  Jer- 
sey. For  Benham,  these  young  men,  for- 
merly at  R.W.  Pressprich,  asked  her  to 
set  up  a New  York  office  exclusively 
working  with  the  railroads,  mostly  on  a 
fee  basis.  She  was  elected  president. 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
certificate  for  ioo  shares,  1968. 
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7Te  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  1934. 


PEW/V  CENTRAL  COMPANY 


Certificate  for  100  shares  in  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad,  1969. 


‘Women  on  c1Pa//  ’ fireet 
(/i  f/e  ftySOs 

“Wall  Street  in  the  1930s  was  a very 
different  world  than  in  the  1990s;  it 
was  a man’s  world  then,  but  I didn’t  feel 
that  I was  ever  discriminated  against 
because  I was  a woman,”  Benham  said. 

In  the  early  1930s,  there  was  no 
40-hour  week,  no  minimum  wage,  no 
Social  Security  or  other  government 
help  programs.  The  Dust  Bowl  of  the 
1930s  practically  annihilated  the  agri- 
cultural areas  of  the  Great  Plains 
states;  big  industrial  companies  of  the 
East  were  mainly  working  part  time. 

In  the  1930s,  there  were  no  frozen 
foods,  instant  coffee,  nylons,  dish- 
washers, clothes  dryers,  ice  makers 
and  electric  blankets.  Reflecting,  Ben- 


ham states,  “A  ‘chip’  was  a piece  of 
wood;  hardware  was  hardware  and 
software  was  not  even  a word,  ‘grass’ 
was  cut  and  ‘pot’  was  for  cooking.” 

Benham  said  she  believes  the 
changes  on  Wall  Street  since  the  1930s 
have  been  phenomenal.  Although 
trades  were  no  longer  conducted 
under  the  buttonwood  tree  on  Wall 
Street,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
was  hardly  modern.  During  the 
1930s,  trading  was  a physical  process, 
a “runner”  going  from  one  station  to 
another;  no  women  were  in  sight  and 
there  were  no  electronic  boards. 

Even  in  the  1940s,  a one  million 
share  day  on  the  NYSE  was  news. 
If  Pressprich  did  over  100,000  shares 
in  any  one  day,  it  was  time  for  a cham- 
pagne celebration.  Even  as  late  as  the 
1 970s,  there  were  many  days  when 
the  volume  on  the  NYSE  did  not  reach 
10  million  shares.  “Wall  Street  could 
not  have  imagined  the  almost  billion 
share  trading  days  we  have  now,  nor 
could  one  have  foreseen  the  mega- 
mergers of  banks  with  banks  and  the 
‘marriage’  of  the  banking  industry 
with  the  insurance  industry,  not  to 
mention  the  mergers  with  overseas 
companies,”  Benham  said. 

(jonc/uefi/ia  £Busine&& 
in  f/e  £Raurocuf  f/nc/osfnj 
During  Isabel  Benham’s  career  from 
the  1930s  to  the  1990s,  she  observed 
the  railroads  under  a variety  of  condi- 
tions. The  1930s  and  the  1970s  were 
periods  of  widespread  railroad  bank- 
ruptcies; the  1940s  were  influenced 
greatly  by  World  War  II;  the  1950s 
and  1960s  were  dominated  by 
railroad  mergers  and  the  formation  of 
railroad  conglomerates  looking  to 
diversify  their  sources  of  earnings. 
Because  the  merger  savings  had  not 
been  realized,  the  rails  went  through 
another  round  of  bankruptcies. 
The  biggest  failure  was  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  “standard  railroad 
of  the  world,”  and  New  York  Central. 
Failure  of  the  Penn  Central  resulted  in 
the  biggest  bankruptcy  in  the  industry. 


Isabel  Benham  did  not  become  an 
“expert’s  expert”  on  the  railroad 
industry  by  just  pouring  over 
Moody’s,  Standard  & Poor’s,  and 
Fitch’s  manuals  in  her  New  York 
office;  she  actually  “rode  the  rails” 
and  inspected  the  facilities. 

Benham  tells  of  one  inspection  tour 
in  the  mid-1950s  when  being  a woman 
did  make  a difference.  This  five  day 
trip  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
to  Williston,  North  Dakota  was 
prompted  by  an  important  oil  discov- 
ery in  the  Williston  Basin.  One  hun- 
dred bankers,  oil  experts,  newspaper 
men,  railroad  directors  and  railroad 
analysts  composed  the  tour  group,  and 
Benham  was  the  sole  woman. 

The  group  arrived  one  morning  at 
7 a.m.  by  train  at  a wooden  shed  that 
was  referred  to  as  “Williston,  North 
Dakota.”  Benham  said,  “From  there  we 
were  herded  onto  buses,  where  we  rode 
for  one  and  a half  hours  without  stop- 
ping. At  times,  we  saw  wild  horses  gal- 
loping in  the  distance  on  both  sides  of 
the  bus.  Finally,  we  arrived  at  Discover 
Well  #1,  consisting  of  some  drilling 
apparatus,  without  a hole  to  see.” 

At  this  point,  Benham  became  in 
need  of  “relief,”  and  she  inquired 
where  she  might  find  a Ladies  Room. 
“My  request  caused  no  end  of  conster- 
nation, as  no  one  had  thought  of  me. 
The  men  were  just  taking  off  to  the 
hills,”  she  said.  Finally,  Benham  was 
driven  in  what  she  thought  was  an  old 
Ford,  but  after  about  15  minutes  of 
driving,  some  of  the  old  dirt  fell  off 
and  she  learned  it  was  a Cadillac.  Her 
chauffeur  owned  more  oil  wells  in  the 
Williston  Basin  than  the  Northern 
Pacific.  Her  destination  was  an  old 
outhouse  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 

2 Of/  (tenfn/y  f/tai/.  (eyis/af/on 
During  the  1970s,  Congress  passed 
several  laws  to  alleviate  the  problems 
of  the  railroads.  The  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  relieved  the  rail- 
roads from  operating  money-losing 
inter-city  passenger  trains  by  creating 
Amtrak.  The  Emergency  Rail  Service 
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merce  Commission  Act 
of  1887.  It  gave  rail- 
roads’ management  the 
opportunity  to  be  mas- 
ters of  their  own  des- 
tiny. The  intent  of  the 
law  was  to  let  market 
forces  work  as  the  main 
economic  regulator. 

The  Staggers  Act 
also  gave  railroads  the 
freedom  to  become 
“total  transportation” 


Above:  Benham  and  Ambassador  Pamela 
Harriman  discuss  the  “channel”  between 
London  and  Paris  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Paris,  France. 


Act  of  1970  authorized  federal  loan 
guarantees  for  bankrupt  railroads 
lacking  sufficient  cash  to  continue 
essential  operations.  The  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  known  as 
the  3-R  Act,  set  the  stage  for  Conrail. 

To  alleviate  the  situation  with  the  six 
bankrupt  railroads  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment established  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Association  (USRA)  to  study  the 
situation.  USRA  called  for  the  consoli- 
dation and  restructuring  of  the  bank- 
rupt railroads,  including  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral into  one  company  that  was  to  be 
government  owned  and  managed.  The 
company,  Consolidated  Rail  Corpora- 
tion (Conrail),  was  accepted  by  Con- 
gress in  November  1975.  Many  feared 
this  step  to  be  the  first  toward  nation- 
alization of  the  industry,  as  were  the 
railroads  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Act  of  1976,  known  as  the 
4-R  Act,  provided  infusion  of  capital 
into  the  industry;  gave  greater  rate- 
making freedom;  made  possible  sim- 
plified and  more  rapid  track  abandon- 
ment procedures;  promoted  rail 
mergers  with  a tight  time  schedule  to 
complete.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  developed  “rate  reason- 
ableness” for  railroad  revenue  needs 
enabling  the  railroads  to  earn  a suffi- 
cient rate  of  return  to  attract  capital. 

Benham  claimed  most  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  crisis  legislation,  or  merely 
“Band  Aids.”  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  opted  for  only  the  narrow 
interpretation  of  these  Acts.  The  ICC 
continued  to  involve  itself  with  market- 
ing procedures,  asset  management,  qual- 
ity of  service  and  pricing  of  rail  service. 

“What  the  railroads  really  needed 
was  the  freedom  to  develop  earnings 
to  meet  the  capital  demands  for  reha- 
bilitation and  modernization  of  the 
plant  structure  and  to  prevent  the 
entire  industry  from  becoming  ‘wards 
of  the  public  treasury,’”  Benham  said. 

In  1980,  Congress  passed  the  Stag- 
gers Act,  the  most  significant  piece  of 
legislation  since  the  Interstate  Com- 


Isabel  Benham 

companies  by  enabling  them  to 
acquire  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion— airlines,  pipelines,  trucking 
companies  and  barge  lines.  It  provided 
for  new  pricing  techniques,  abolished 
rate  bureaus,  and  made  contract  rates 
legal  for  railroads.  Contract  rates  gave 
the  shipper  stable  rates  and  a guaran- 
teed car  supply.  Unlike  the  unit  train 
rates,  contract  rates  were  for  less  than 
a year  and  made  the  railroad  compet- 
itive with  the  trucker. 

By  1986,  Conrail  had  achieved 
some  degree  of  profitability  under  the 
government  ownership  and  manage- 
ment. By  1984,  Benham  saw  Conrail 
as  being  self-supporting.  She  said, 
“Conrail  had  a magnificent  physical 
structure  blanketing  the  Northeast. 
The  government  had  spent  $5.6  bil- 
lion to  bring  its  property  up  to  the 
finest  physical  condition.  In  1984, 
only  the  Burlington  Northern  and  the 
Norfolk  Southern  had  lower  operat- 


ing ratios  than  Conrail.” 

On  December  21,  1986  Congress 
passed  the  Conrail  Privatization  Act, 
providing  for  the  sale  of  85  percent  of 
Conrail’s  stock  to  the  public.  A success- 
ful stock  offering  took  place  on  March 
27,  1987  at  $2.8  a share.  Analysts  esti- 
mated the  stock  would  have  a potential 
valuation  of  $35  a share.  Ten  years 
later,  the  company  was  sold  to  CSX  for 
$155  a share,  or  $10.5  billion. 

Benham  said  that  by  the  mid-1990s, 
the  railroads  were  healthier  than  they 
had  been  in  years.  Balance  sheets 
became  stronger,  returns  on  equity 
increased,  and  they  capitalized  on  tech- 
nology and  deregulation.  She  said  she 
doubts,  however,  that  the  railroads 
earn  enough  today  to  take  advantage 
of  the  industry’s  increasing  high  tech 
“know  how”  and  may  not  be  prepared 
for  entry  into  the  21st  century. 

Recently,  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Board  (STB),  successor  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

(continued  on  page  34) 
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Hamilton’s 

Great 

Invention 

By  Howard  Brod 

A French  legal  historian,  writing  about  the  Amer- 
ican business  corporation,  said,  “C’etait  la  plus  grande 
decouverte  des  temps  modernes,  au  meme  titre  que  la 
uapeur  et  I’ectricite.  ” “It  (the  American  business  corpora- 
tion) was  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times,  as  impor- 
tant as  steam  power  and  electricity.” 

Indeed,  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  legal  device  of  the  business 
corporation,  how  would  the  founding  fathers  of  free  private 
enterprise  have  ever  been  able  to  put  together  the  great 
amounts  of  capital  needed  for  our  giant  enterprises? 

Alexander  Hamilton  invented  the  business  corporation  as 
we  know  it,  and  John  Marshall’s  Supreme  Court  of  1819 
gave  it  a firm  infrastructure.  Before  1789,  when  the  Consti- 
tution became  effective,  the  United  States  had  a handful  of 
corporations,  but  they  were  British,  which  meant  they  were 
pro  bono  publico.  The  British  took  incorporating  very  seri- 
ously, so  the  corporate  charter  first  had  to  be  passed  as  an  Act 
of  Parliament  and  then  had  to  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
King.  Typical  corporations  of  the  colonial  period  included: 

Mayor  Alderman  8c  Sherrife,  according  to  the  Customs  of 
England  in  other  of  his  Majesties  Corporacons  [sic],  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Manhattan  Island  (1665); 

Overseers  of  the  Poor  in  the  town  of  Boston  (1772); 

The  Overseers  of  the  publicke  schoole  [sic]  founded  in 
Philadelphia,  at  ye  request,  costs,  8c  charges  of  the  people 
of  God  called  Quakers; 

The  President  and  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospell  [sic]  in  New  England  (1649). 

By  1819,  however,  the  American  business  landscape  had 
perhaps  several  hundred  business  corporations.  A good 
number  were  banks,  including  the  First  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (our  only  national  bank)  and  The  Bank  of  New  York 
(our  most  important  state  bank).  Hamilton  played  a leading 
role  in  establishing  both  of  these. 

There  was,  therefore,  a great  deal  of  interest  among  the 
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COUPON  DIVIS. 

E Porteur.au  moyen  du  pavement  effeiSyt?  du  prix  de  I’Adlion  enticre,  dom  le 
prclent  Coupon  fait  partie,  eft  propridtiire.  en  vertu  dudit  Coupon,  du  Lot  divis 

qui  ccherra  en  paruge  au  N/y /////££  yvy.nS  > 

tant  dans  {'emplacement  de  la  premiere  ville  qui  fera  projetc'e  fur  le  terrain  de  la 
Compagnie, que  dans  lesdeux  inille  Lots  de  cinquante  acres  chacun,  qui  doivent 
former  le  partage  de  la  propriety  divife  de  cent  mille  acres,  faifam  partie  de  lacqui- 
(ition  lus-cnoucde , d'apris  le  mode  determine  par  I'afle  detabliflement  de  laJite 
Compagnie,  en  date  du  28  juin  1793,  dom  un  quadruple  eft  relic  aux  archives 
de  la  Compagnie,  & un  autre  fera  enregillril  Sc  depofe!  en  la  ville  de  New-Yorck. 

N oil.  Cc  Ceupen  fera  /ehneSl  centre  ttnc  tUclearuien  de  prepriiti , lets  de  U deimance  du  Let. 
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CQMPAGNIE^^NEWYQRCK. 

E C II  AS s A n is , de  deux  cent 
'nees  fous  le  nom  de  Caftorland  , 
rcomie  de  Montgomery,  fur  les  bords 
ack,  par  ade  du  j ? avril  ip'j/j. 


> ACQUISITION  fous  4 
mille  acres  de  terres  & det 
& fauces  dans  1 1 tat  de  New 
du  lac  Ontario  & de  la  riviere 
N Nferg 

COUPON  INDIVIS 

2 Le  Porteur,  au  moyen  du  payemenl  effecluc  du  prix  de  i’Aclion  enticre , 
N.  rettOu  /i/rrd^)  dom  le  pr^fent 

Coupon  fait  partie,  eft  intereftc,  en  vertu  dudit  coupon,  pour  un  deux  millieme. 
dans  les  cent  mille  acres  6c  autres  objets  dependant  de  I’acquiblion  fus-cnonclc, 
■H  6c  reftos  en  focictc  entre  les  A<ftionnaires/f  Ativan  t I’afte  d’ctabliflemenr  de  Jadite 
Compagnie,  en  date  du  28  juin  1793,  dont  un  quadruple  eft  rcftc  aux  archives  de 
ladile  Compagnie,  6c  un  autre  fera  enregiftre  6c  depofe  en  la  ville  de  New-Yorck. 
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Stock  in  Compagnie  de  New-Yorck,  Paris,  1793. 

incorporating  class  when  Dartmouth  College  v.  Wood- 
ward came  up  for  decision  before  John  Marshall’s 
Supreme  Court.  In  its  decision  on  that  case,  the  Court  held 
a corporate  charter  to  be  inviolable.  A charter  could  not 
any  longer  be  amended  or  canceled  by  the  very  public 
power  which  had  granted  it  in  the  first  place.  Dartmouth 
College  v.  Woodward  is  the  Magna  Carta  of  our  corporate 
barony,  even  though  the  actual  case  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  a business  corporation.  Woodward  was  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  and  Dartmouth  was  a charity 
school  for  Indians. 

In  1819,  Dartmouth  College  had  already  lived  50  years  as 
a corporation.  In  1769,  after  15  years  of  trying,  the  Reverend 
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Eleazer  Wheelock  had  suc- 
ceeded in  incorporating  his 
Native  American  charity 
school  (which  he  named  after  I 
a principal  benefactor,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth).  Accord- 
ing to  its  by-laws,  the  college 
corporation  was  directed  by  a 
board  of  12.  These  12  also  had 
the  privilege  of  naming  their 
successors  and/or  replacements.  j 

The  12  controlled  the  corpora-  11 

tion  into  all  eternity.  In  this,  the  1 
Dartmouth  Board  rather  resem- 
bled a modern  Board  of  Direc-  j 
tors,  who  are  rarely  embarrassed  X ' 
from  performing  in  like  fashion 
by  the  nondescript  stockholders. 

The  sovereign  state  of  New  Hampshire  attacked  this  privi- 
lege provided  for  in  the  by-laws.  New  Hampshire  passed  a leg- 
islative act  amending  the  corporation’s  private  laws  and 
increasing  the  Board  to  21;  New  Hampshire  proposed  to  name 
the  extra  nine.  Dartmouth  sued  in  the  state  courts  to  prevent 
this.  Dartmouth  lost  and  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  was  great  interest  in  the  case.  Business  and  estab- 
lished pro  bono  publico  corporateers  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  basic  issue  presented:  If  Dartmouth’s  corporate 
charter  and  private  laws  (the  by-laws)  were  vulnerable  to 
governmental  supervision,  so  were  theirs. 

Only  six  judges  sat  the  Supreme  Court  bench  in  those 
days  of  low-cost  government  (and  they  rode  the  federal  cir- 
cuit when  they  were  not  in  session).  Princeton  University, 
Incorporated  made  two  of  the  six  honorary  Doctors  of  Law, 
presumably  so  they  would  be  better  judges.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Incorporated  improved  the  same  two  (Brockholst 
Livingston  and  William  Johnson)  with  the  same  degree 
from  Harvard.  Harvard  also  made  Justice  Story,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall’s  good  friend,  a member  of  the  College  Cor- 
poration Board.  Justice  Story  later  became  a Professor  of 
Law  at  Harvard. 

The  Court’s  decision  reversed  British  law.  The  decision 
established  the  so-called  “American  doctrine” — that  a cor- 
poration cannot  be  directly  controlled,  through  modifica- 
tions of  an  existing  charter  or  by-laws,  by  the  public  power. 

Among  the  most  important  (properties  of  a corporation) 
are  immortality. ..and  individuality.  They  enable  a corpo- 
ration to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  to  hold  prop- 
erty...Because  the  government  has  given  it  the  power  to 
take  and  hold  property  in  a particular  form,  and  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  has  the  government  a consequent  right 
substantially  to  change  that  form,  or  to  vary  the  purposes 
to  which  the  property  is  applied?... The  objects  for  which 
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An  early  American  corporate  charter  for  the 
American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  1810. 

a corporation  is  created  are  universally  such  as  the  gov- 
ernment wishes  to  promote.  They  are  deemed  beneficial 
to  the  country;  and  this  benefit  constitutes  the  considera- 
tion, and,  in  most  cases,  the  sole  consideration  of  the 
grant... The  benefit  to  the  public  is  considered  as  an  ample 
compensation  for  the  faculty  it  confers,  and  the  corpora- 
tion is  created.  If  the  advantages  to  the  public  constitute 
a full  compensation  for  the  faculty  it  gives,  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  exacting  a further  compensation,  by  claim- 
ing a right  to  exercise  over  this  artificial  being  a power 
which  changes  its  nature,  and  touches  the  fund,  for  the 
security  and  application  of  which  it  was  created. 

The  court  even  found  a Constitutional  basis  for  this  posi- 
tion, holding  that  a corporate  charter  was  a contract  even  if 
it  did  not  look  like  one.  The  Constitution  protects  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  contracts;  it  prohibits  the  states  from  passing 
any  law  impairing  an  existing  private  contract. 

“This  is  plainly  a contract... within  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  within  its  spirit  also... It  is  more  than  possible 

(continued  on  page  31) 
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The  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  in  1849  created  a 
rush  by  fortune  hunters  and  busi- 
nessmen from  all  over  America 
and  foreign  shores,  who  were 
willing  to  endure  hardships  to 
find  a pot  of  gold.  The  early 
adventurers  traveled  by  sailing 
and  steamships,  risking  every- 
thing on  the  perilous  voyage 
around  South  America’s  danger- 
ous Cape  Horn,  a journey  broken 
only  by  coaling  stops  along  the 
way  to  San  Francisco.  The  sailing 
ships  were  deserted  upon  arrival 
at  San  Francisco  and  used  for 
housing  and  storage. 

A French  company  made  the 
first  attempt  to  build  the  Panama 
Rail  Road,  after  securing  a char- 
ter from  the  Columbian  govern- 
ment to  build  a railroad  across  the  48 
miles  of  the  isthmus  in  1847.  The  conces- 
sion lapsed  when  the  company  was  unable  to 
finance  the  construction. 

Eventually,  would-be  miners  were  attracted  to  a pro- 
posed railroad  across  the  mountainous  and  swampy  isth- 
mus, in  what  was  then  known  as  New  Granada,  then  the 
Republic  of  Columbia,  and  finally  Panama  after  it  seceded 
from  Columbia  in  1903. 

In  1849,  New  York  capitalists  William  Aspinwall,  John 
L.  Stevens  and  Henry  Chauncey  undertook  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Rail  Road  part  way  across  the  isthmus  from 
the  town  of  Aspinwall,  which  boasted  several  hotels  and 
bars,  on  the  island  of  Manzanilla,  to  the  town  of  Gorgona. 
The  terms  of  the  construction  agreement  provided  that  the 
United  States  government  would  purchase  the  five  foot 
gauge  railway  for  $5  million  after  20  years. 

William  Aspinwall  and  W.E.  Rowland,  the  original  con- 
structors, were  also  the  original  stockholders.  The  officers 


were  David  Hoadley,  President;  Joseph  F.  Joy,  Vice  Presi- 
dent (who  was  also  President  of  the  Detroit  and  Bay  City 
Railroad  Company  and  responsible  for  the  "Joy  System,” 
an  important  railroad  construction);  Henry  Smith,  Trea- 
surer; and  John  Aspinwall. 

Shares  of  stock  were  issued  for  $100  each  and  returned 
a hefty  dividend  of  20  percent.  The  railroad  was  completed 
on  January  28,  1855. 

Thousands  of  Chinese  and  other  laborers  built  the  road 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  Many  laborers  perished 
from  yellow  fever,  cholera,  malaria  and  other  diseases,  and 
everyone  suffered  from  white,  black  and  red  ants,  fleas,  alli- 
gators, spiders,  scorpions,  rainstorms,  swamps,  and  hot 
steamy  jungle  land.  In  addition,  native  guides  murdered 
many  unfortunate  travelers  for  their  money. 
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Panama  Rail  Road  Station , 
Republic  of  Panama. 
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Free  pass,  left,  for  the  Panama  Railroad 
issued  to  A.B.  Nichols  in  1912. 
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Pass  A.  B.  Hiohola 


Ship  passengers  were  trans- 
ported to  the  railroad  free  of 
charge.  A one  way  trip  was  $25 
with  a luggage  allowance  of  50 
pounds  plus  five  cents  a pound 
thereafter.  The  most  popular  trains  consisted  of 
8-12  cars,  with  each  passenger  guaranteed  a seat 
and  provided  with  a hygienic  drinking  cup. 

The  route  was  equipped  with  stations  about 
every  four  miles  along  the  line  to  Panama  City  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  A superintendent  at  each  station 
was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  track  in  that  sec- 
tion and  for  the  labor  on  the  premises. 

There  was  a constant  turnover  of  labor,  and  boatloads  of 
workers  arrived  weekly  from  Cartegena  and  the  West 
Indies.  Many  laborers  spent  their  spare  time  and  wages  at 
saloons  and  brothels  at  “Yankee  Charges,”  a ramshackle 
village  on  the  Charges  River. 

Maintenance  and  improvements,  such  as  roadbed  re-bal- 
lasting,  replacing  old  ties  with  rot-resistant  lignum  vitae, 
and  completing  more  work  on  the  170  bridges  and  culverts 
to  make  them  safe,  continued  to  pose  the  greatest  problems. 

In  1855,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  planned  to  build  a competi- 
tive California  route  across  Nicaragua  by  sending  steamers  up 
the  San  Juan  River  and  across  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  carriages 
over  a macadamized  road  for  several  miles  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
cutting  about  700  miles  from  the  New  York  route.  He  ham- 
pered William  Aspinwall  with  rumors,  tales  of  fever  and  offers 
of  high  wages,  but  was  eventually  eased  out  of  the  picture 
with  some  financial  negotiations  over  a steamship  line. 

The  struggling  Panama  Rail  Road  was  faced  with  lack  of 
capital,  and  the  news  caused  the  value  of  stock  to  fall  to  10 
cents  a share. 


After  the  arrival  of  two  steamers  at  Charges  carry- 
ing 1,000  people,  a violent  storm  resulted  in  the 
drowning  of  several  passengers. 
The  survivors  gladly  paid  rates 
demanded  by  the  railroad  at  this 
point,  50  cents  a mile  and  $3  per 
pound  for  their  baggage.  This 
increased  revenue  changed  the 
railroad’s  financial  picture. 

One  major  expense  was  the  con- 
struction of  a 330  foot  wood  trestle 
bridge  across  the  Charges  River  at  Barbacoas.  A 625  foot 
long  iron  bridge  replaced  the  wooden  bridge  after  it  was 
destroyed  by  a flood,  and  the  first  test  train  crossed  the  new 
bridge  in  November  1853  when  the  river  was  in  flood  stage. 

The  Culebra,  or  Summit  station,  on  the  Continental 
Divide,  was  located  within  12  miles  of  Panama  City,  but  the 
passengers  were  obliged  to  travel  the  rest  of  the  way  by 
mule  at  their  own  expense,  until  the  line  was  eventually 
extended.  About  a mile  from  this  point,  the  road  passed 
along  the  side  of  a huge  basaltic  cliff  with  great  crystals 
nearly  a foot  thick  and  8-12  feet  in  length,  lying  at  an  aver- 
age angle  of  40  degrees.  These  crystals  were  used  in  the  bal- 
lasting of  the  roadbed. 

In  1855,  Colonel  George  M.  Tatten,  chief  engineer,  fin- 
ished this  section  and  traveled  the  whole  line  back  to  Aspin- 
wall the  same  day.  By  the  time  the  last  rail  was  laid,  this  line 
earned  more  than  $2  million  for  transporting  passengers 
and  property.  The  railroad  now  connected  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  and  presented  a direct  line  from  England  to 
Australia  and  other  foreign  ports. 

The  U.S.  Mail  Steamship  Company  arrived  fortnightly 
with  goods  and  passengers  from  New  York  and  New 
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1 867  stock  certificate  for  43  shares  in  the  Panama  Rail  Road  Company. 


five  shares  in  the  Panama  Rail  Road  Company 
issued  to  John  Aspinwall  in  1870. 


Orleans  via  Havana  and  had  connections  at  Panama  City 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company-another 
Aspinwall  enterprise.  Its  large  fleet  of  wooden-hull  pad- 
dle wheel  steamships  was  built  to  carry  passengers  and 
freight.  The  company  had  a contract  to  carry  U.S.  mail  to 
San  Francisco  and  Oregon.  The  Royal  West  India  Mail 
Company  ships  carried  goods  and  passengers  to  Chile, 
Peru  and  elsewhere. 

On  April  15,  1856,  a native  mob  at  Panama  City 
attacked  a group  of  United  States  citizens  when  an  intoxi- 
cated American  supposedly  refused  to  pay  10  cents  to  a 
native  for  a watermelon.  This  fracas  resulted  in  the  death  of 
two  Panamanians,  as  well  as  15  Americans  and  English- 
men. Twenty-four  natives  and  foreigners  were  wounded, 
including  women,  children,  and  at  least  one  member  of 
William  Walker’s  filibusters  who  was  active  in  Nicaragua. 
The  timely  arrival  of  a United  States  Navy  battleship  that 
was  returning  from  a voyage  to  the  South  Seas  was  of  great 
assistance  in  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
thousands  of  Americans  crossing  the  isthmus. 

Because  American  citizens  were  not  always  able  to  make 
good  ship  connections  for  San  Francisco,  the  United  States 
government  opened  Consular  offices  to  help  them  board 
American  ships  on  the  Pacific  coast,  claiming  that  American 
gold  should  go  to  the  Americans.  This,  of  course,  created 


difficulties  for  foreigners. 

On  January  28,  1855,  the  first  coast-to-coast  train,  pulled 
by  a Norris-built  locomotive,  left  Aspinwall  (Manzanillo)  to 
the  terminus  at  Panama  City  after  five  years  of  incredible  toil 
and  at  the  cost  of  6,000  lives  and  $8  million. 

In  1879,  French  promoters  organized  two  companies 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  build  a canal  across  the 
isthmus,  but  failed  due  to  a lack  of  finances  and  equip- 
ment, and  a variety  of  other  problems.  The  original  char- 
ter for  the  Panama  Rail  Road  specified  that  no  road, 
canal  or  railroad  could  be  built  to  compete  with  it, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  French  directors  and,  hav- 
ing no  other  option,  they  agreed  to  buy  the  railroad  for 
$25  million  and  bonded  indebtedness. 

In  1904,  the  United  States  government  paid  $40  mil- 
lion to  take  over  the  French  rights  and  property,  which 
included  $7  million  as  the  value  of  the  railroad.  The  rail- 
road continued  to  operate  when  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment constructed  the  mighty  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
tracks  were  used  in  its  construction. 

Under  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  United  States 
began  construction  of  a canal,  but,  after  looking  at  the 
inadequate  equipment  left  by  the  French,  they  had  to 
rebuild  the  railroad. 

In  1912,  George  W.  Goethals  issued  a Panama  Rail 
Road  Company  pass  to  A.B.  Nichols,  with  his  facsimile 
signature  as  President  and  countersigned  with  his 
autograph  signature.  Goethals  was  the  chief  engineer 
and  chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  and 
was  appointed  a Major  General  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1915. 

The  “Brother  Jonathon”  was  among  the  nine  first  class 
steamships,  headquartered  at  2 Bowling  Green,  New 
York  City  in  1855,  used  in  Vanderbilt’s  California  Fine. 
Fost  at  sea  in  1865  off  the  coast  of  California  en  route 
from  San  Francisco  to  Portland,  Oregon,  its  cargo  of 
United  States  gold  coins  was  recently  salvaged  and  sold  at 
auction  this  year.  H3 

Earl  Moore  is  a dealer  of  autographs  pertaining  to  financial 
history.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  Auction  Trends  and  was  vice 
president  of  the  Manuscript  Society,  an  organization  that 
awarded  him  a Certificate  of  Distinction  and  named  him  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society. 
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(continued  from  page  zy) 
that  the  preservation  of  rights  of  this 
description  was  not  particularly  in  view 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution... yet 
it  must  be  governed  by  the  rule.” 

The  Court  then  appealed  to  charita- 
ble sentiment,  blithely  ignoring  the 
wave  of  profit-making  incorporations 
already  rolling  over  our  landscape. 

“Religion,  Charity  and  Education  are 
in  the  law  of  England,  legatees  or 
donees,  capable  of  receiving  bequests  or 
donations  in  this  (corporate)  form... Are 
they  of  so  little  estimation  in  the  United 
States  that  contracts  for  their  benefit 
must  be  excluded  from  the  protection 
of  words,  which  in  their  natural  import 
include  them?. ..All  feel  that  these 
objects  are  not  deemed  unimportant  in 
the  United  States.  The  interest  this  case 
has  excited  proves  they  are  not... The 
acts  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire...are  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;... The  judge- 
ment of  the  State  Court  must,  therefore, 
be  reversed.” 

Justice  Story,  who  moonlighted  as 
the  president  of  the  recently  incorpo- 
rated Merchants  Bank  of  Salem,  Mass- 
achusetts, spoke  more  to  the  point.  Per- 
haps so  there  would  be  no  mistaking  the  generality  of  the 
decision,  he  extended  the  principle  of  corporate  inviolabil- 
ity from  the  Dartmouth  College  Corporation  eastward  to 
the  sea — to  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Salem. 

Justice  Story  added  these  remarks: 

A bank,  whose  stock  is  owned  by  private  persons  is  a pri- 
vate corporation,  although. ..its  objects  and  operations 
partake  of  a public  nature.  (Note:  It  was  always  under  the 
mask  of  public  interest  that  our  early  business  corpora- 
tions claimed  the  corporate  cloak.  They  inevitably 
described  themselves  in  the  preambles  to  incorporating 
legislation  as  do-gooders  akin  to  churches,  colleges,  poor- 
houses,  etc.)  The  same  doctrine  may  be  affirmed  of  insur- 
ance, canal,  bridge  and  turnpike  companies.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  uses  may,  in  a certain  sense,  be  called  public, 
but  the  corporations  are  private.  A misunderstanding 
about  the  term  ‘public’  has  led  to  the  proposition  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  the  right,  as  trustee  of  the  public 
interests,  to  regulate,  control,  and  direct  the  corporation, 
and  its  funds,  and  its  franchise,  at  its  own  good  will  and 


pleasure.  This  cannot  be.  Such  an 
authority  does  not  exist  in  government. 

After  Dartmouth  College  v. 
Woodward,  entrepreneurs  who  had 
squeezed  corporate  charters  for  private 
business  through  state  legislatures  by 
sweetening  them  up  with  marmalade  of 
public  interest  could  breathe  easy; 
those  charters  could  not  be  canceled. 
The  virtues  of  our  competitive  system 
are  such  that  states  began  to  compete 
for  the  corporate  charter  business. 
States  such  as  New  York,  which  first 
began  to  grant  only  limited  duration 
charters  after  the  Dartmouth  decision, 
either  gave  up  the  fight  or  lost  the 
incorporation  business  to  New  Jersey, 
the  Delaware  of  the  19th  century. 
Today,  any  American  who  can  pay  a 
modest  franchise  tax  and  filing  fee  can 
get  a corporate  charter,  which  is  legally 
as  valid  as  the  kind  George  III  used  to 
put  his  seal  and  ribbon  on.  To  be  sure 
his  private  corporation  bears  only  for- 
mal resemblance  to  General  Motors, 
General  Tire,  or  General  Telephone. 

Since  Justice  Marshall  and  his 
associate  justices  made  their  pro- 
nouncement, longevity  has  become  as 
inherent  a property  of  the  corporate 
juggernaut  as  inertia  of  matter.  Adolph 
Berle,  Jr.  calculated  the  life  expectancy  of  a large  corpora- 
tion to  be  some  900  years — close  indeed  to  Methusaleh’s 
recorded  963.  Few  large  corporations  ever  vanish,  for  self- 
perpetuation is  the  real  purpose  of  the  corporation 
become  institution,  as  it  is  of  every  institution.  When  the 
tobacco  corporations  felt  their  existence  threatened  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  they  went  into  other  businesses.  The 
corporation  must  survive  even  if  the  business  purpose  it 
once  represented  is  gone  and  forgotten.  A thousand  years 
from  now,  if  banks  have  become  places  of  worship  as 
Samuel  Butler  predicted  in  Erehwon,  the  depositing  con- 
gregation will  be  singing  “AT&T,  dey  live  nine  hunnert 
year.”  Sceptics  please  note  the  Bank  of  The  Manhattan 
Company  and  The  Bank  of  New  York  still  have  their  cor- 
porate charters.  B3 

Howard  Brod  (Harvard  College  ‘39,  Harvard  Business 
School  ‘41)  had  25  years  of  senior  marketing  experience 
before  becoming  a consultant  specializing  in  new  product 
marketing  and  turnarounds.  He  is  a volunteer  at  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History  and  can  be  reached 
at  skullhook@aol.com. 


. This  certifies,  that 

f f'  Proprietor  of 

Share  No./pJ._  of  the  Third  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike,  Corporation  ; which  Share  is  trans- 
fer table  by  afjigninent  an  the  back  of  this  Certificate,  the  fame  be- 
ing figned  and  fealed  by  fuch  Proprietor,  acknowledged  before 
feme  Juflice  of  the  Peace,  and  recorded  at  length,  by  the  Clerk  of 
^the  Ptopnetors,  in  a book  kept  for  that  purpofe. 

IN  teflimony  whereof,  the  feal  of  the  Corporation  is  here- 
unto affixed,  the  day  of  in  the  Year 

of  our  Lord,  (*-«/  z * ''sSsss/' 

' rr*  </////«<  . . 


Stock  in  the  3rd  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Corporation.  June  20,  1797. 
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Be  iTTKown,  that  ,/Vz  . is  a,  Subscriber  to  the 
M*CXI»0»IS  N*«UCATIOHji»<.4f  Slftf  ^ A7j»- J!f»  /of 

Shjw  11  rtf  Firtt  Subscription.  t'enifertiU  entytn  tie  flwii  tad  Ctn^vty, «i  Perns,  jt 
h Alienin,  dn,t  Out  lit  die  Ptym-ni  ef  lie  uorrrj  ImhUmenh,  ji  teUeri  fir  h Order  of  lit 
not  exutdtnj  ten  Jto'i  on  tier.  Sisre,  At-  V>U  rniuitd  to  tie  of.reutd  -V  V k. 

- ' -ftf 

1 idf/erisj  Prrwdfill 
rf*T?W  Board  ol  Directors. 

Countersigned  by 
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Ten  shares  of  Machiponix  Navigation  issued 
to  Andrew  Bill.  September  xy,  1805. 
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. * Norfolk,  Nobr  . c'  TTv  Yy  191.? 

Good  for  ONE  DOLLAR  $1.00 

in  mcrchandine  or  Bervice,  provided  bearer  will  affix  ono  2-Cent  Scrip  Stamp  to  the  back  hereof. 
The  Scrip  Committee  of  City  of  Norfolk,  Nebraska  will  redeem  thi«  when  35  Scrip  Stamps  are 
to  the  back,  for  One  Dollar  in  cash. Must  be  redeemed}  within  90  day b from  date. 


Chairman,  Norfolk  Scrip  Committee.  . 

To  be  enunterolicnrd  by  (hr  farmrr  f1ri»l  rcci-lTlng  the 
Mcrlp  In  l h«-  prfurncr  at  the  merchant  with  rrUom  «p«B( 
(Parmer  Dora  Hot  Hnvc  to  Affix  Stamp) 


TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  SCRIP 


Freeport 

LongIsianu 

Ri-uhi 

Scrip 


This  Certificate  is  secured  by  twenty-five  cents 
United  States  Currency 
and  will  be  REDEEMED  at  face  value 
when  the  back  hereof  is  properly  stamped 
in  full  with  fifty-two.  turn  cent  scrip  stamps 
issued  by  the  Freeport  unemployment  Relief  Committee 


REDEEMABLE  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  FREEPORT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  COMMITTEE 


By  Jim  Romeo 

First-hand  accounts  of  histor- 
ical events  reveal  the  most  accurate 
and  vivid  pictures  of  life  in  past  eras. 
Events  in  financial  history,  too,  such  as 
the  Crash  of  1929  and  the  Great 
Depression,  come  to  life  when  the  indi- 
viduals who  experienced  them  tell  their 
stories.  Such  history  can  be  accessed 


from  a source  available  to  all,  but 
sought  by  few. 

Welcome  to  the  life  histories  of  the 
Folklore  Project  of  the  Federal  Writ- 
ers’ Project  for  the  U.S.  Works 
Progress  Administration  (WPA). 
These  life  histories,  housed  in  The 
Library  of  Congress,  include  2,900 
documents  representing  the  work  of 
more  than  300  writers  from  24  states. 

During  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s,  when  as  many  as  one-out-of- 
four  Americans  could  not  find  jobs, 
the  federal  government  stepped  in  to 
become  the  employer  of  last  resort. 
The  WPA,  an  ambitious  New  Deal 
program,  put  8.5  million  jobless 
Americans  to  work,  mostly  on  pro- 
jects that  required  manual  labor.  With 
Uncle  Sam  meeting  the  payroll,  count- 
less bridges,  highways  and  parks  were 
constructed  or  repaired. 

The  WPA  included  a provision  for 
unemployed  artists  and  writers:  the 


Federal  Arts  Projects.  If  they  were  poor 
enough  to  qualify,  musicians,  actors, 
directors,  painters,  and  writers  could 
work  directly  for  the  government.  The 
New  Deal  arts  projects  made  a lasting 
impact  on  American  cultural  life,  and 
none  contributed  more  than  the  Fed- 
eral Writers’  Project. 

At  its  peak,  the  Writers’  Project 
employed  about  6,500  men  and 
women  around  the  country,  paying 
them  a subsistence  wage  of  about  $20 
a week.  These  accounts  were  intended 
to  be  published  in  a series  of  antholo- 
gies that  would  form  a mosaic  portrait 
of  everyday  life  in  America.  There 
were  projected  volumes  on  granite 
carvers,  western  pioneers,  and  tobacco 
workers,  among  others.  The  writers 
learned  from  the  act  of  collecting  nar- 
ratives, as  well  as  from  the  stories 
themselves.  The  life  history  interviews 
were  conducted  before  the  days  of 
tape  recorders,  so  the  writers  had  to 


Depression  scrip  from 
Long  Island  and  Nebraska. 

reconstruct  the  stories  from  notes  and 
memory.  The  following  stories  are 
first-hand  accounts  from  the  Federal 
Writers’  Project. 

Miss  Minnie  Stonestreet  of  Wash- 
ington, Georgia  worked  for  the  Fed- 
eral Writers’  Project,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  project,  wrote  some  vignettes  of 
Depression  life.  She  had  taken  a job  in 
the  County  Clerk’s  office  as  a book- 
keeper. Pier  years  of  service  over- 
lapped the  end  of  the  prosperous  years 
and  then  it  hit  - the  Great  Depression 
was  upon  us. 

The  six  years  of  service  in  the  Clerk’s 
office  meant  much  to  me.  I came  in  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  county  people 
and  made  friends  among  both  white 
and  black.  I liked  the  work  and  hated  to 
leave.  Those  years  at  the  courthouse 
covered  two  entirely  different  periods — 
the  first  of  great  prosperity,  the  last  the 
hard  days  leading  to  financial  ruin-the 
“Depression”  as  it  is  known  now.  At 
one  time  during  the  days  when  money 
was  easy,  there  were  four  banks  in 
Washington  and  three  in  Tigsall,  mak- 
ing seven  in  Wilkes  County.  They  all 
had  a great  deal  of  surplus  currency. 

I have  had  over  joo  papers  on  my 
desk  at  one  time  for  record,  mostly  bills 
of  sale  from  these  hanks.  For  weeks  I 
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worked  from  early  morning  to  late 
afternoon,  never  catching  up  with  the 
papers  that  streamed  in  faster  than  I 
could  put  them  on  record.  A practically 
unknown  person  with  almost  no  finan- 
cial standing  could  get  Sjo  from  a bank 
or  an  individual,  by  putting  up  a hog  or 
two  or  a bony  old  cow  that  died  long 
before  the  paper  was  due,  as  collateral. 

Everyone  was  buying  automobiles 
on  paper.  Why,  I even  went  so  far  as  to 
try  out  a car  and  figure  on  buying  it,  but 
my  more  sensible  mother  said  ‘No’  so 
emphatically  that  I knew  1 had  better 
not  go  against  her,  as  we  were  among 
the  very  few  who  walked  in  little  old 
Washington-Wilkes  where  almost  every 
known  make  of  automobile  was  on  sale 
in  those  palmy  days.  The  nearest  1 ever 
came  to  owning  one  was  to  buy  the 
Kodak  that  was  included  in  the  equip- 
ment of  one  of  the  highest  priced  ones, 
as  the  buyer  already  owned  a Kodak. 

Land  prices  were  soaring  at  this 
time.  Men  who  had  heretofore  acted 
with  wonderful  business  judgment 
seemed  to  throw  all  discretion  to  the 
wind  and  bought  ordinary  Wilkes 
County  land  at  enormous  prices. 
Some  made  down  payments  of  cash 
for  as  much  as  the  land  was  worth, 
mortgaging  the  place  for  the  balance. 
Others  mortgaged  good  homes  and 
land  for  money  to  buy  high-priced 
farms.  I recorded  all  those  papers. 
Later,  when  prices  began  to  drop,  suits 
were  filed  for  huge  unpaid  amounts 
then  in  due  process  of  law. 

I recorded  judgment  against  these 
good  people,  and  the  sheriff's  deeds  to 
their  lands.  I have  seen  on  public  sale 
days,  strong  men  stand  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  and  with  quivering  lips  as 
they  heard  the  sheriff’s  ‘All  bids  in — 
blank  hundred  dollars,  once;  blank 
hundred  dollars,  twice;  blank  hundred 
dollars  three  times,  sold  to  Mr.  So- 
and-so  for  blank  hundred  dollars.’ 

R.V.  Williams  interviewed  George 
Mehales,  a Greek  immigrant  who  was 
part  owner  in  a restaurant,  and  a 
stock  market  investor  before  the  Stock 
Market  Crash  of  1929. 
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Barter  scrip  from  the  Great  Depression. 


I found  an  owner  of  a small  restau- 
rant here — not  mentioning  any 
names — that  needed  some  capital.  With 
what  I had  and  what  I borrowed  from 
my  brother,  1 went  into  business  with 
him.  Our  business  jumped  up  fast,  and 
we  had  to  hire  extra  people  to  take  care 
of  the  trade.  We  were  open  day  and 
night.  Then  his  wife  became  sick — or 
should  I say  ill ? She  had  the  same  dis- 
ease that  killed  my  brothers.  He  decided 
to  take  her  to  Arizona  for  her  health, 
and  he  wanted  to  sell  out  to  me.  I 
bought  it  and  was  broke  in  less  than  six 
months.  I couldn’t  get  it  out  of  my  head 
that  I wanted  the  best  restaurant  fix- 
tures that  money  could  buy.  I was  mak- 
ing good  money,  but  it  wasn’t  enough 
to  meet  the  expense  of  my  new  fixtures. 


And  I was  also  playing  the  stock  mar- 
ket. One  day,  one  of  my  customers 
showed  me  how  much  money  he  was 
making  in  the  market.  I had  never  even 
thought  about  the  stock  market  before. 
For  a few  days,  I looked  at  the  market 
page  in  the  newspaper.  It  looked  good 
to  me,  and  I bit  with  what  you  folks  call 
‘hook,  line  and  sinker.’  All  the  money  I 
took  in,  1 put  into  stocks. 

The  first  day  of  October  in  1929 
made  me  feel  like  I was  rich.  The 
stocks  I bought  had  gone  up  and  up.  I 
sold  some  of  them  and  bought  others. 
I often  thought  about  what  my  mother 
had  said,  and  that  was  ‘You’ll  get  rich 
in  America  someday!’  I should  have 
paid  for  my  fixtures,  but  I figured  I 
( continued  on  page  36) 
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Isabel  Benham 

( continued  from  page  25) 

ruled  that  Conrail  be  split  between 
Norfolk  Southern  (58  percent  of  the 
tracks)  and  the  CSX  (40  percent  of 
the  tracks).  On  July  22,  1998,  the  STB 
approved  the  various  conditions 
regarding  operations.  The  merger 
with  the  Norfolk  Southern  operating 
58  percent  of  Conrail’s  tracks  and  the 
CSX  the  other  40  percent  was  com- 
pleted on  June  1,  1999.  Finalization 
of  the  merger  had  been  delayed 
because  both  managements  saw  the 
difficulties  the  Union  Pacific  had  since 
its  acquisition  of  the  financially 
strapped  Southern  Pacific. 

The  Conrail  acquisition  left  only 
two  major  railroads  operating  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  Burlington 
Northern  Santa  Fe  plus  the  Union 
Pacific  Southern  Pacific  will  be  oper- 
ating west  of  the  Mississippi.  These 
four  systems  handle  90  percent  of  the 
nation’s  freight  traffic.  In  short, 
monopoly  power  has  again  reared  its 
ugly  head. 

r fo/ot/i(/  f/e 

In  the  late  1970s,  Isabel  Benham  revis- 
ited an  old  concept  called  “Open 
Access”  designed  originally  in  the 
1920s  to  solve  many  of  the  railroad’s 
problems.  This  involves  separating  the 
equipment  segment  of  the  railroad 
from  the  roadbed  segment.  It  would 
be  accomplished  by  spinning  off  all  the 
rails’  equipment,  which  would  be  used 
to  form  a separate  company. 
The  new  company  could  make  equip- 
ment acquisitions  with  a financing 
vehicle  known  as  an  equipment  trust 
certificate  or  conditional  sales  agree- 
ment. Such  paper  is  of  high  quality  and 
sells  at  a small  discount  from  govern- 
ment securities  of  the  same  maturity. 

In  the  late  1970s,  “Open  Access” 
got  nowhere.  In  fact,  Benham  said  it 
was  ridiculed  and  was  ahead  of  its 
time.  The  railroads  saw  it  as  a form  of 
reregulation.  David  Goode,  chairman 
of  the  Norfolk  Southern,  said  he 


feared  “Open  Access”  would  result  in 
rates  no  longer  being  based  on  the 
marketplace,  but  on  an  artificial  rate 
guaranteed  by  the  government.  “No 
one  wants  to  return  to  the  days  when 
the  ICC  almost  regulated  the  industry 
into  oblivion,  but  everyone  wants  bet- 
ter service,  lower  rates  and  more  rail 
capacity,  meaning  more  capital  expen- 
ditures, possible  only  if  capital  is 
available,”  Goode  said. 

In  1997,  the  concept  of  “Open 
Access”  emerged  again  as  a possible 
way  to  reduce  the  large  railroads’ 
monopoly  power.  This  concept  is 
being  used  by  other  industry  groups — 
in  telecommunications,  gas  pipelines, 
electric  utilities,  and  even  by  railroads 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

{//oha/izatto/i 

According  to  Benham,  “Globaliza- 
tion of  the  railroads  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  developments  of  the 
1990s.”  The  U.S.  railroad  industry  is 
mature;  its  opportunity  for  traffic 
growth  is  limited  by  track  locations 
and  rates  that  are  low  because  of  the 
competition  with  low  cost  truckers. 
By  contrast,  nationally-owned  rail- 
roads in  the  rest  of  the  world  handle 
a greater  part  of  their  passenger  traf- 
fic and  little  freight  traffic.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Mexico,  railroads  carry  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  freight;  in 
Europe  less  than  12  percent;  in  South 
America  about  10  percent;  in 
Malaysia  five  percent;  and  in  Thai- 
land three  percent,  according  to  a 
survey  taken  in  the  early  1990s. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  devel- 
opments is  the  ongoing  privatization 
of  the  Mexican  National  Railway  with 
the  purchase  by  Kansas  City  Southern 
Industries  of  large  segments  of  rail 
lines  in  the  United  States.  Their  lines 
now  extend  from  Canada  through  the 
Midwest  to  Mexico  City.  Privatization 
is  catching  on  around  the  world,  and 
Benham  cites  numerous  privatized  rail- 
roads around  the  world. 

Most  of  these  railroads,  however, 
are  in  such  bad  condition  that  substan- 


tial infusion  of  capital  will  be  needed 
for  new  rolling  stock,  track  rehabilita- 
tion, modernized  communications  and 
signaling  systems.  Benham  said  priva- 
tization efforts  of  countries  around  the 
world  are  offering  small  regional  carri- 
ers of  the  U.S.  an  unlimited  opportu- 
nity to  increase  their  earnings  through 
foreign  acquisitions.  In  short,  the 
nation’s  railroad  entrepreneurs  today 
have  a new  investment  opportunity 
which  offers  greater  returns  on  their 
capital  than  is  possible  in  the  U.S.  envi- 
ronment. Benham  said  she  feels  the 
success  of  this  globalization  process 
will  continue  as  long  as  American  cap- 
ital is  available  to  other  countries  and 
the  American  interest  rate  structure 
remains  more  or  less  stable. 

(oonc/u&ion 

Today,  Benham  continues  to  be  fasci- 
nated with  the  railroads  because  they 
are  sensitive  to  every  area  of  the 
economy.  The  railroad  industry,  a 
touchstone  to  America,  is  romantic. 
She  quickly  asserts,  however,  that  she 
is  not  romantic  in  the  nostalgic 
sense — no  haunting  whistle,  steel 
grinding  against  steel,  the  hobo  jun- 
gles, or  the  children  counting  boxcars 
and  dreaming. 

“I  am  a practical  railroader,  a finan- 
cial railroader;  what  is  romantic  to  me 
is  putting  two  railroads  together  where 
they  can  be  a more  profitable  system.” 

A good  motto  for  Isabel  Benham’s 
long  career  with  the  railroads  and 
Wall  Street  might  be,  “Don’t  look 
back,  because  we  aren’t  going  that 
way,”  as  one  of  the  hit  numbers  in  the 
musical  “Ragtime”  goes.  “You  can 
never  go  back  to  before.” 

Pat  Ellebracbt  graduated  from  Texas 
Tech  University  in  1954  with  an 
MBA,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a 
college  teacher  of  business.  In  May 
1996,  he  was  awarded  emeritus  status 
after  29  years  of  teaching  at  Northeast 
Missouri  State  University  (now  Tru- 
man State  University). 

( continued  on  page  38) 
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How  much  do  you  know 


Trivia  Quiz 

o you  know  V 

about  financial  history r 


What  do  the  American  troops  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  former  NYSE  Chairman 
Bernard  J.  Lasker,  former  NYSE  Presidents 
Robert  W.  Haack  and  G.  Keith  Funston, 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  victims 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing,  and 
Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown  all  have 
in  common,  with  regard  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange? 


In  May  1998,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Robert  Rubin  stated  that 
this  currency  was  “an  important  tool 
against  would-be  counterfeiters.” 


r) 

D 


In  what  year  was  an  Executive  Order 
issued  to  regulate  the  hoarding  and 
exporting  of  gold  and  prohibit  holding 
of  gold  by  United  States  citizens? 


What  caused  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  to  delay  opening  on  December 
2.7,  1990  until  11:00  a.m.? 


) 


What  milestone  did  the  Dow  Jones  Indus- 
trial Average  make  in  1991? 


I Samuel  Bowles,  a prominent  19th- 

_ L century  journalist,  wrote  that  a Pacific  or 

Coast  mining  town  had  what  three 

elements? 


Since  1894,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  has  produced  more  than  2.1 
billion  of  these,  in  addition  to  U.S. 
currency  and  script. 


Why  are  bills  of  U.S.  currency  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “greenbacks”? 


1 — 1 * * * In  1922,  which  “escape  artist”  issued  a 
stock  certificate  with  a face  value  of  $10, 
which  is  today  valued  at  about  $4,500  as 
a collectible? 

Which  1935  Act  removed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board? 
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Events  Calendar 


FALL/WINTER  1999 


SEPTEMBER 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District. 
Meet  at  the  Museum  at  10  am,  $15  per  person, 

$10  students/seniors;  no  reservations  necessary. 

This  tour  runs  every  Friday.  212-908-4110. 

Culinary  Riches  of  the  Robber  Barons  Food  Tour,  10  am. 
Call  Savory  Sojourns  at  888-9-SAVORY  for  reservations. 

Freunde  Historischer  Wertpapiere  Auction,  Frankfurt. 
(Oil)  49-5331-975511. 

Spink’s  Paper  Money  Auction,  London. 

(44)  1743-272140. 

International  Bank  Note  Society  Bourse,  London. 

(44)  1743-272140. 

OCTOBER 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour.  See  Above. 

Phillips  Scripophily  & Paper  Money  Auction,  London. 

(44)  1743-272140. 

IBNS  World  Paper  Money  Fair,  London. 

(44)  1743-272140. 

Culinary  Riches  of  the  Robber  Barons  Food  Tour. 

See  Above. 

Kykuit  Rockefeller  Estate  Box  Lunch  Bus  Trip. 

Departs  from  the  Museum  at  9 am.  212-908-4110. 

NOVEMBER 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour.  See  Above. 

Freunde  H istorischer  Wertpapiere  Auction,  Frankfurt. 
(Oil)  49-5331-975511. 

DECEMBER 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour.  See  Above. 

“Rockefeller  Rediscovered”  exhibit  closes. 

If  you  know  of  an  auction  or  event  of  interest  to  historians  and  others  interested 
in  finance,  please  write  to  Kristin  Richard  at  Financial  History,  c/o  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763,  or  e-mail: 
krichard@financialhistory.org 


Voices  of  Financial  History 

(continued  from  page  33) 

could  pay  them  any  time.  You  might 
think  I would  have  known  better,  but  I 
didn’t.  I figured  I could  pay  my  debts 
any  time,  and  I just  let  them  ride. 

Trouble  hit  me  hard  during  the  last 
day  of  October  of  that  year.  I had 
become  so  interested  with  the  market 
that  I let  my  own  business  go  down.  I 
wasn’t  there  half  the  time.  I need  my 
own  place  of  business  as  a place  to 
hang  around  in.  Business  dropped  off, 
but  I didn’t  care  ‘cause  I was  making 
plenty  money  in  the  market. 

During  the  last  days  of  October,  my 
stocks  began  to  drop.  I was  gambling 
on  the  margin.  My  brother  called  me 
and  told  me  I would  have  to  put  up 
more  cash.  I went  to  the  bank  and  put 
up  all  the  cash  I had  in  the  bank  with 
my  brother.  It  seemed  to  me  that  things 
would  soon  get  better.  I sent  a telegram 
to  my  brother,  and  he  sent  me  one 
thousand  dollars.  I had  about  five 
thousand  dollars  invested.  On  that  day 
of  October  29,  they  told  me  I needed 
more  cash  to  cover  up.  I couldn’t  get  it. 
I was  wiped  out  that  day.  I guess  dis- 
appointment comes  mighty  hard  to 
some  people,  but  that  almost  killed  me. 

My  brother  lost  in  the  market  like 
me,  and  he  couldn’t  help  me  out.  I con- 
sidered killing  myself,  ‘cause  I had 
nothing  left.  I found  out  what  a fool  I 
had  been.  I did  manage  to  pay  my 
debts  by  selling  my  cafe  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  I learned  a lesson  then.  It  almost 
killed  me  to  see  my  cafe  go  at  such  a 
cheap  price.  It  taught  me  that  you’ve 
got  to  pay  your  debts  to  get  along.  BO 

To  view  these  citations  and  others 
from  the  Library’s  collection,  visit 
their  website  at  www.loc.gov. 

Jim  Romeo  is  a freelance  writer  in 
Chesapeake,  Virginia.  He  may  be 
contacted  at  1008  Weeping  Willow 
Drive,  Chesapeake,  Virginia  23322. 
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AMERICAN  VIGNEnES 

P.O.  Box  155FFH,  Roselle  Park.  NJ  07204-0155 
Advise  us  of  your  interests. 


Tel.  (908)  241-4209 
Fax (908) 241-4209 


DAVID  M.  BEACH 

P.O.  Box  2026,  Goldenrod,  FL  32733 

Buying  Mining,  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  Autos.  Also  Autographed  items 


Tel.  (407)  657-7403 
Fax  (407)  657-6382 


CENTENNIAL  DOCUMENTS 

P.O.  Box  5262,  Clinton,  N!  08809 
Kostenloser  Katalog  aut  deutsch 

HJ.W.  DAUGHERTY 

P.O.  Box  1146E,  Eastham.  MA  02642 
Write  for  free  auction  catalog. 


Tel.  (908)  730-6009 
Fax  (908)  730-9566 


Tel.  (508)  255-7488 
Fax (508) 240-5789 


LAWRENCE  FALATER  Tel.  (517)  437-8977  Fax  (517)  437-8978 

P.O.  Box  81,  Allen,  Ml  49227  Toll  Free:  1(888)  FALATER 

Price  lists:  Autos,  Autographs,  Aviation,  Banks,  Beverages/Breweries,  Business,  etc.  Please  advise. 


FROST  & ROBINSON  COLLECTIBLES 

P.O.  Box  814,  Richboro,  PA  18954 

Send  for  specific  category  want  lists,  send  SESE. 


Tel.  (215)  357-6820  Fax  (215)  357-4847 
fandr@voicenet.com 


• • • • 


• • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • 


• • 


CLINTON  HOLLINS 

P.O.  Box  112-M,  Springfield.  VA  22150 

Special  Offer:  100  different  stocks,  bonds  $31.  20  page  list  every  month 


FREE  Price  Lists. 


INVESTMENT  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

3043  Clayton  Road,  Concord,  CA  94519 
Free  Calalog  E-mail:  fredfuld3@aol.com 


Tel.  (510)  686-9067 
Fax (510) 686-9486 


GEORGE  H.  LABARRE  GALLERIES.  INC.  Tel.  (603)  882-2411  (800)  717-9529 

P.O.  Box  746,  Hollis,  NH  03049  Fax.  (603)  882-4797 

We  want  to  buy.  Subscription:  6 monthly-issued  video  catalogs,  $50.  Postpaid 


• • 


• • 


• • 


GYPSYFOOT  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  5833,  Helena.  MT  59604 
$6  for  large  Quarterly  mail  bid  catalog 


Tel.  (406)  449-8076 
Fax (406)  443-8514 
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KEN  PRAG.  PAPER  AMERICANA 

P.O.  Box  14817,  San  Francisco.  CA  94114 
Buying,  especially  western  United  States 


Tel.  (415)  586-9386 


RAILS  REMEMBERED 

Robert  0.  Greenawalt.  P.O.  Box  464,  Rosemead,  CA  91770 
RRs  & Western  Mining  Buy,  Swap,  Sell 


Tel.  (626)  572-0419 


BC 


R.M.  SMYTHE  & CO.,  INC. 

26  Broadway,  New  York.  NY  10004 

Rare  and  unusual  certificates,  autographs:  ask  for  Diana  Herzog 


Tel.  (212)  943-1880  (800)  622-1880 
Fax (212)  908-4047 


• • • • 


DAVID  STREBE 

P.O.  Box  793,  Seabrook,  MD  20703 
Send  want  lists.  Fast  courteous  service. 


Tel.  (301)  262-8159 
Fax  (301)805-4526 


• • • • • 


• • • • • • 
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STOCK  SEARCH  INTERNATIONAL  Tel.  (800)  537-4523  Fax  (520)  579-5639 

4761  West  Waterbuck  Drive,  Tucson,  A Z 85742  ssi@stocksearchintl.com 

Illustrated  catalogs,  price  lists,  mail  bid  auctions,  collector’s  club  bonus  & newsletter.  Framing. 


• • 


TREASURE  TROVE  LTO.  —JERRY  NEUMAN 

P.O.  box  33,Ellicott  City,  MO  21042 


• ••  •••••••••• 
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scon  I WINSLOW  ASSOC..  INC 

P.O.  Box  10240,  Bedford,  NH  03110-0240 
Fine  quality  autographed  stocks  and  bonds 


Tel.  (603)  472-7040  (800)  225-6233 
Fax (603)  472-8773 


• • 


• • • • 


• • 


BENECKE  UND  REHSE  WERTPAPIERANTIQUARIAT  GMBH 

Am  Alten  Bahnhof  4B,  0-38122  Braunschweig 

Frankfurt  Auctions  & Company  quoted  at  the  German  Stock  Exchange 


Tel.  49-531-281840 
Fax  49-531-2818444 


RAAB  VERLAG  GMBH  Tel.  01149  60  51-82  08  13 

Fax  01149  60  51-82  08  22  Specialist  Auto/Sports/Firefighter/Military 

Price  Guide  Publisher— 6 auctions  per  year  P.O.Box  1432,  0-63554  Gelnhausen 


• • 


REINHILO  1SCH0EPE 

Bruchweg  8 D-41564  Kaarsl 

Quality  & Quantity  items  bought  & sold.  Free  price  lists 


Tel.  02131-602756/604814 
Fax  02131-66794 


• • 


HERZOG  HOLLENDER  PHILLIPS  & CO. 

P.O.Box  14376,  London  NW6  120,  England 
Keith  Hollender  Author  of  “Scripophily" 


Tel.  0171-495  0580,  Fax  0171-495  0565 
hollender@dial.pipex.com 


CENTRUM  VOOR  SCRIPTOPHILE  Tel.  ++32-9  386-90-91 

Kouter  126,  B-9800Deinze,  Belgium  Fax  ++32-9-386-97-66 

Buying  and  selling  worlwide.  Inventory  of  more  than  25,000different  pieces.  List  on  demmand.by  country 


GUY  CIFRE/NUMISTORIA 

76  rue  de  Richelieu,  75002  Paris,  France 
Buying  French  only  pre-1910 


Fax  (1)49-27-92-18,  Tel.  (1)49-27-92-71 
gcifre@numistoria.com 


ALEX  WITULA/PORTAFOGLIO  STORICA 

Via  Malvasia  n.  1, 1-40131  Bologna,  Italy 


Tel.  051-520992 
Fax  051-6490622 


Your  Company  Could  Be  Here.  Please  call  (212)  908-4695  for  more  information. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOND  & SHARE  SOCIETY  =< 

Founded  1978  for  the  encouragement  of  Scripophily 


The  Directory 

A Membership 
and  Dealer 
directory,  with 
full  listings  for 
the  U.S.A.,  U.K., 
Germany  and  40 
other  countries. 
Published  annually. 


Scripophily 

A quarterly 
magazine  with 
40+  illustrated 
pages  of  U.S., 
European  & world 
news,  research, 
auctions,  and  a diary 
of  coming  events. 


Meetings 

London,  England  • Strasburg,  Pennsylvania 
Memphis,  Tennessee  • Toronto,  Canada 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


FOR  INFORMATION 
WRITE  TO: 


U.S.A. 

Richard  T.  Gregg 
1 5 Dyatt  Place 
P.O.  Box  430 

Hackensack,  NJ  07602-0430 
Tel:  (+1)  201  489  2440 
Fax:  (+1)201  592  0282 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

Peter  Duppa-Miller 

Beechcroft 

Combe  Hay 

Bath  BA2  7EG,  UK 

Tel:  (+44)/(0)  1225  837271 

Fax:  (+44)/(0)  1225  840583 


OR  VIA  THE  INTERNET: 


http://www.scripophily.org 
Email:  IBSSociety@aol.com 


Isabel  Benham 

(continued  from  page  34) 

References 

Benham,  Isabel  H.  Telephone  interviews  with 
Pat  Ellebracht.  September  30,  1997  and 
September  9,  1998. 

Benham,  Isabel  H.  “Wall  Street  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.”  A talk  presented  to  The 
Women’s  Bond  Club  of  New  York  at  the 
Downtown  Association.  March  11, 1998. 

“Madam  Railroad.”  Forbes.  November  13, 
1987.  pp.  211-215. 

“Open  Access.”  Forbes.  November  21, 1987. 
pp.  46-48. 

“Partners  Admitted  to  Wall  Street  Brokerage 
Firms.”  The  New  York  Times.  December 
22,  1964. 

“Personality:  Rail  Analyst  Started  as  a Clerk.” 
The  New  York  Times.  August  2,  1964. 

The  Ticker.  October/November  1975.  A 
bimonthly  publication  of  Shearson  Hay- 
den Stone. 

“Who  Gets  Conrail?”  Forbes.  August  26, 
1985.  pp.  54-56. 


Stock  Search 
International 


• FREE  Illustrated  Catalogs 

• Mail  Bid  Auctions 

• Collectors'  Club 

• Quarterly  Newsletter 

• Wish  Lists  by  Category 

1-800-537-4523 


4761  W.  Waterbuck  Drive  • Tucson,  Arizona  85742 


(520)  579-5635  • fax  (520)  579-5639  • email:  ssiscripo@aol.com 
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CORRESPONDENTS 

WANTED 

Financial  History  is  seeking  knowledgeable 
collectors  to  write  reports  of  shows, 
auctions,  and  current  scripophily  trends 
around  the  country  and  abroad. 

Articles  will  be  published  quarterly  in 
Financial  History.  Professional  writing  experience 
is  less  important  than  knowledge  of  collecting. 
Dealers  and/or  hobbyists  are  invited. 

Write  or  telephone  Kristin  Richard, 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763. 
E-mail:  krichard@financialhistory.org 
Telephone:  (212)  908-4695 
Toll-free:  (877)  98  FINANCE 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 

STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA'S  FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CA  TALOG 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 
(800)225-6233  (603)641-8292  Fax  (603)  64 1-5583 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

• Stocks  & Bonds  • Post  Cards  • Passes  • 
• Timetables  • Etc.  • 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $8.95 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
Tel.  (415)  586-9386 
kprag@planeteria.net 
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Standard  Oil  Partners  Invest 
in  American  Meter  Company 

By  Meg  Ventrudo 

Director  of  Exhibits  and  Education 

The  American  Meter  Company  was  established  in  1863  as  a merger  of  several  gas  metering 
firms  dating  to  the  1830s.  In  1888,  oil  pioneer  Calvin  N.  Payne  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania 
founded  the  Metric  Metal  Company,  a manufacturer  of  high  pressure  iron  case  gas  meters. 
Payne  also  worked  for  Standard  Oil,  developing  and  managing  their  natural  gas  business, 
and  many  Standard  Oil  partners  invested  in  his  company.  American  Meter  absorbed  Metric 
Metal  in  1895,  and  Standard’s  partners  continued  to  be  major  shareholders. 


faim.'ijn 


/////'/:/  //  / 


Certificate  No.  83  for  too  shares  was  issued  to  John  D.  Archbold.  Archbold  succeeded 
John  D.  Rockefeller  as  Vice  President  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  a position  he  held  until  1911. 
Rockefeller  never  publicly  retired,  thus  Archbold’s  job  title  remained  Vice  President. 

The  Museum’s  “Rockefeller  Rediscovered”  exhibit  will  be  on  display  in  the  gallery  until 
December  10,  1999.  It  will  travel  to  The  Rockefeller  University  in  June  2.000. 
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Don’t  Miss  Out  on  the  Excitement 
Bid  or  Consign  in  1999! 
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CAPITAL:  300.000.000  0!  PESETAS  - DOMICILIO  SOCIAL  MADRID 
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vailable  - Our  new  76-page  fully -illustrated  fixed  price  list 
of  U.S.  and  International  collectible  Stocks  & Bonds  - 
Yours  FREE  when  you  call  800-622-1880. 


Stephen  Goldsmith 

Kevin  Foley 
members 


MEMBER 


?M«ia 


26  Broadway,  Suite  271,  New  York,  NY  10004-1701  • e-mail:  info@rm-smythe.com 

800-622-1880  • NYS:  212-943-1880  • Fax:  212-908-4047  • www.rm-smythe.com 

= We  Buy,  Sell  and  Auction  the  Very  Best  in  Financial  History  = 


R.M.  Smythe’s  1999-2000 
Auction  Schedule 


R.M.  Smythe,  established 
1880,  buys,  sells  and  auctions 
collectible  Stocks  and  Bonds, 
Banknotes,  Autographs,  Historic 
Americana  and  Coins.  To 
consign  your  collection  to  our 
next  auction,  please  call  Stephen 
Goldsmith,  or  Diana  Herzog  at 
800-622-1880  or  212-943-1880. 


November  2, 1999 
Autographs  - NYC 
Coins  & Currency  - NYC 

January  20-23,  2000 
Stocks  & Bonds 
Strasburg,  PA 

February  18-20,  2000 
Currency 
Chicago,  IL 

Spring  2000 

“ Autographs,  Photographs 
New  York  City 


For  further  information,  to 
order  our  next  fully-illustrated 
thoroughly-researched  auction 
catalogue  ($20),  or  to  check  on 
the  status  of  your  subscription, 
contact  Marie  Alberti  at  800- 
622-1880  or  212-943-1880  today. 
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f^/a\ue  advantage  of  your  Museum  membership  at  our  newly  renovated  Museum  Shop. 
Members  receive  discounts  on  all  purchases  at  28  Broadway,  or  online  at  www.financialhistory.org. 
Featured  in  Travel  & Leisure,  the  Shop  offers  a wide  variety  of  financial 
prints,  books,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  souvenirs.  Corporate  gifts  are  also  available. 


For  more  information, 
or  to  place  an  order, 
call  Museum  Shop  Manager 
Ariel  Joseph  at  212-908-4613 


MUSEUM 

AMERICAN 

FINANCIAL 

HISTORY 


28  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10004 

212-908-4110 

www.financialhistory.org 


